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LIVESTOCK 
FARMERS 
ARE 
IMPORTANT 
PEOPLE 


The Demand fo Meat Never Falters 


HE foundation of every good meal is the 

meat dish—and the American people are 
meat eaters. As a result, there is never a time 
when the owner of meat animals is without a 
ready cash market. 


The livestock system of farming continues to 
demonstrate its soundness. It is conservative, 
it is safe, it is sure. No man ever goes broke 
producing his own animals and marketing his 
crops through those animals, provided he keeps 
them healthy and avoids speculation. 


Farming the livestock way maintains soil fer- 
tility, distributes labor evenly throughout the 
year, permits grazing of rough land unsuited 
for tillage, utilizes fodder and feed that other- 
wise would be wasted, converts crops into 
animal products of higher value to man and, 
by reducing the bulk, cuts the cost of shipping 





the output of the farm to market. Because live- 
stock farming is efficient farming, those engaged 
in it are the most substantial and the most con- 
sistently prosperous in agricultural America. In 
every community the livestock farm is conspicu- 
ous for its large acreage, fine home, modern 
buildings, up-to-date equipment, good livestock 
and superior crops. 

Issued daily from the four basic livestock 
markets, The Corn Belt Farm Dailies provide 
an unparalleled service vital to the production 
and marketing of our annual crop of six billion 
dollars worth of cattle, hogs and sheep. These 
publications are thoroughly read every day 
by important people — livestock farmers. 

This is the most valuable circulation in the 
agricultural field! 
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Ve answer ts balance 


F that top in Buddy’s hand were 

the least bit lopsided, it would 
wobble. But it spins true because it 
is properly balanced. 


And if the crankshaft in your car 
doesn’t have perfect balance at all 
speeds, it will wobble too. But we 
call it vibration. And it can create a 
lot of high-class trouble — in war- 
planes as well as cars. 


General Motors men, always on the 
lookout for ways to make more and 
better things for more people, tackled 
this vibration problem years ago. And 
they finally developed a universal 
balancing machine which automat- 
ically locates unbalanced weights in 
rotating parts. You may have seen 
it at the World’s Fairs performing its 
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quiet miracles. It tells us what to do 
to eliminate engine vibration at its 
source, making a smoother-running 
and much longer-lived automobile. 


And when the time came for General 
Motors to take up the production of 
aircraft engines, the same balancing 
methods that had so greatly reduced 
vibration in our cars were applied. 
Vibration, so dangerous in the air, was 
cut and cut again. Power was stepped 
up. Higher speeds became possible. 


Today, our faith in victory grows 
ever stronger as we see our giant 
air fleets winning epic air battles, 
making history on every mission. To 
put these fleets in the skies 
was a major miracle in it- 
self. And one of the sources 





of the extra margin of power and 
durability they hold is the mastery 
of balance gained by peacetime en- 
terprise. 


America is blessed with such rich 
reserves of experience because here 
men have always received just rewards 
for solving tough problems, for 
undertaking new things, for cracking 
hard nuts. 


This is the idea that helped give our 
country the bountiful life we knew 
in prewar days. It proved to be a great 
and timely aid to the war effort. And 
it will insure more and better things 
for more people in peace. 
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The Public, Press and Radio 


N ewsparermen who have seen and studied the results 
of the recent Los Angeles survey of public reaction to the press 
and radio with respect to the accuracy of news disseminated 
by those media have reacted in various ways—some have 
been angered; some, shocked; more of them sobered. 

In case you missed the report, here is a summary: The Los 
Angeles Research Jury, an organization engaged in testing local 
opinion on pertinent questions of the day, conducted the study. 
The question was: “Generally speaking, which do you think 
gives the more accurate news, radio or newspapers?” 

Here is the payoff: 45 per cent of those interviewed expressed 
the belief radio gave more accurate news than the newspapers, 
37 per cent of the men interviewed and 51 per cent of the 
women. Twenty-one per cent of the total number of persons 
interviewed gave newspapers the edge as to accuracy: 29 per 
cent placed the two media on an equal plane; 6 per cent “didn’t 
know.” 

Look at that again; 45 per cent regarded radio as more ac- 
curate; 29 per cent placed it on an equal plane with the press 
and only 21 per cent felt the press was more accurate of the two. 


Now consider some of the common reasons given for the 
belief radio is more accurate: 1—Radio gets more direct news 
than newspapers; 2—Radio releases news without editorial com- 
ment; cannot hide news as newspapers do; 3—Radio news can 
be changed instantly in case of new happenings; 4—Radio com 
mentators investigate news carefully. 

In other words, nearly half of the people reached by this 
survey place more faith in what they hear over the air than 
what they read—if they read—in the newspapers. Less than 
one-fourth of those interviewed place their faith in the press. 

The irony of it all is, of course, that few of those who place 
such implicit faith in the radio realize that the “more direct 
news” broadcast by some silver-tonsiled “newscaster” and the 
news in the daily paper originate for the most part from the 
same press association reports. 


Ir is difficult for newspapermen to understand the following 
some of the newscasters—particularly some of the commenta- 
tors—have. 

You know the fellows we mean—those oracles whose very 
words drip with intrigue, mysterious informers, private and 
undisclosed sources of information, hours of private investiga- 
tion, research, study, interpretation and authority. Theirs are 
the voices of doom—as if the Almighty himself were standing 
at their side guiding them in their sacred duty of revealing the 
“true facts” to the listening public. 

Nine times out of ten the same facts are in the listeners’ 
daily newspapers if they take the time to read them. Yet the 
radio folks take those same facts, rearrange them a bit, polish 
up the diction and delivery, dish them up with a little whimsy 
and real or alleged humor and have 45 per cent of the public 
feeling it’s getting news it can’t get from the newspaper. 


BeErore our radio friends blow their tops, let us acknowl] 
edge that there are some radio reporters—and good ones, whose 
special events broadcasts have been very, very good. More- 
over, all credit to the news editors in the various stations who 
edit press reports for presentation on the air, prepare newscasts 
for presentation and, in many instances, then go on the air and 
deliver those same newscasts in a straightforward, honest man- 
ner, crediting source and reporter, and not trying to make it 
appear the resulting newscast was something obtained from 
their own private sources. 

A bow, too, to radio for its showmanship—its ability to 
dramatize the news and the news behind the news. The press 
can take a lot of lessons from radio in this regard. 


Bor we're not concerned here with radio—it’s the newspa- 
pers we are concerned about. And, frankly, we do not like 
the idea of 45 per cent of the people thinking radio is doing a 
better job than the newspapers. If the newspapers do not do 
something to counteract that belief—well, maybe the young 
men and women of tomorrow who expect to enter journalism 
had better hitch their little red wagons to radio’s star. 

Maybe more newspapers should do as Grove Patterson, editor 
of the Toledo Blade, did when he told his readers a few facts 
of life as they pertain to radio and the press. 

“The fact is,” Mr. Patterson told his readers, “there are few 
radio reporiers. The broadcast which you hear is merely being 
read by a man with a good voice from the dispatches taken 
from one or more of the three large newsgathering agencies. 

“Broadcasters are merely ‘readers,” he continued, “giving 
you the news from the teletypes in their offices. Some read it 
over the air exactly as written, some revamp it. The revamping 
consists of changing the wording in some places or interpolat 
ing some comment of their own, still based on newspaper in 
formation. 

“There is, of course, too little attention to crediting news 
sources over the air, while newspapers make clear where im 
portant dispatches come from, not only what news service but 
from what individual reporter. . . 

“The radio has a proper and firm place in the home. 

But let’s be clear about the facts. Its news service is a skele 
tonized report, based upon the three great news-gathering 
agencies and upon the ceaseless work of a trained army of 
newspaper reporters. To say that its coverage is of more range 
and accuracy than that of the newspaper is to reveal an 
astonishing ignorance of the simple facts.” 


N EwsPaPErs are the principal support of the newsgather- 
ing agencies. Many newspapers own radio stations. The news 
papers who support the news-gathering agencies should insist 
that radio give due credit to the press association on which 
its newscasts are based—not a gargled, mumbled credit—but a 
straight forward, honest credit frequently and fully voiced. 
Meanwhile, the press has a real job on its hands of re-selling 
itself to the public! Mere quarreling with the radio people 
over credit, false superiority and such, will not suffice. 
A revitalized postwar press is the real answer! 





RALPH L. PETERS, Editor 
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Stressing of Local Field Suggested by This Serviceman as 


Possible Pattern 
for the 


Postwar Press 


By SERGT. DON ROBINSON 
Editor, 45th Division News 


S omzon long ago sized up newspa- 
per publishing as a manufacturing proc- 
ess, in which the product is redesigned 
every day. The redesigning will be more 
drastic after the war than the day-to-day 
changing about of news and features has 
been in the past. 

This must be accomplished. The com- 
pelling interest in war news has pushed 
circulation figures higher and higher. To 
retain even part of the gains with an 
unaltered pre-war paper doesn’t seem pos- 
sible. 

“Sensational” news is going to seem 
colorless to a reader who has been fol- 
lowing battles in which his own son’s life 
has been in jeopardy. Returning soldiers 
are going to find even gang fights drab 
after their own experiences. Serious 
columnists may lose some of their follow- 
ing as the many, exasperating problems 
of the postwar adjustment claim their at- 
tention. 


Wut newspapers look for new syndi- 
cated features in the hope they’!! keep cir- 


culation up? Probably, and doubtless 
some of the new features offered will at 
tain immense popularity. They will justi 
fy inclusion. 

But it has been my opinion that news 
papers for some time haven’t been ex 
ploiting the one field in which they have 
the advantage of every competitor. 

Radio gets the hot news bulletins, and 
news is only a part of their service. News 
magazines with their large staffs and 
splendid research organizations do a fine 
job of interpretive and behind the scenes 
writing. Women’s magazines and fiction 
magazines have the edge in other fields 
in which the newspaper participates. 

But none of these can touch the news 
paper in its natural field, the local field. 
To most newspapers of my acquaintance, 
the local field means the city hall, the cop 
shop, the courthouse, the federal buildings, 
the luncheon clubs and a few civic ac 
tivities. Society gathers a few aimless 
personals and monotonously describes as- 
sembly-line weddings, while the sports 
department usually does a somewhat bet 





they hope and expect to return. 


A LONG the battered beachheads of Normandy and Saipan: 
in the jungles of the South Pacific and the distant wastes of the 
Far North; on the high seas, in rest camps and medical-scented 
hospitals, former newspapermen are pondering their future— 
and the future of the profession which they left and to which 








They should return better newspapermen, whether or not 
they are doing any writing in this war, for they have had an 
opportunity to get a more objective view of journalism than 
they could possibly have gotten on the job at home. 

Sergt. Don Robinson, who has done an outstanding job of 
GI journalism as editor of the justly famed 45th Division News, 
is one of those former city-roomers doing a lot of thinking about 
newspapers as he goes about his tasks overseas. Some of that 
thinking and resulting observations are reflected in this article. 

Before entering the armed forces, Sergt. Robinson was on the 
staff of the Daily Oklahoman and Times, Oklahoma City. He 
previously had been with the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel: 
Johnson City (Tenn.) Press and the Albuquerque (N. M.) Tribune. 
He has written several previous articles for The Quill. 
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ter job in covering its field down to the 
exploits of individual hunters and fish 
ermen. 

The daily life of the subscriber, decent 
ly enough, is allowed to remain a private 
life. Yet a lot of readers would like to 
see selected portions of their private lives 
become public. 


Irs axiomatic that everyone has at least 
one good book in him. Yet newspapers 
seldom concern themselves with work-a 
day members of the community until 
they are divorced and get into the vital 
statistics column, or have their houses 
broken into. The handling of either of 
these items, while necessary, will leave 
the protagonist with no particularly warm 
feeling toward the journal 

If you doubt that any man or woman at 
random has a printable item somewhere 
within him, think about one of your ac 
quaintances. It’s inconceivable that he’s 
never told you a story about himself that’s 
good enough to print. 

Timeliness isn’t the essence of such 
things. “Life with Father,” proves that 
people can be interested in something un 
important that happened years ago. Read 
er’s Digest’s “The Most Unforgettable 
Character I Ever Met,” proves it again, as 
well as the large sale of “country doctor” 
books and their like. 

Everyone has had his “great day” and 
some reporters can ferret the stories out 
If you must have a timely lead, a birthday, 
anniversary, family reunion or other event 
will suffice. Society can furnish tips 

Of course the stories are even better 
if you can catch them when they happen 
But the usual news sources won’t turn 
them up. Once you’ve run a few, some 
people will call in with tips 


Orsrrs can be handled in several ways 
by a paper. They can be classified ads, 
paid or unpaid; drab recitals of lists of 
survivors or mushy, insincere, tributes in 
stereotyped patterns. Or they can be 


[Concluded on page 15} 











Eugene C. Pulliam 


I- any employe of the Indianapolis Star 
has a little personal problem gnawing at 
his peace of mind, from the carrier who 
has a customer who complains the paper 
was delivered 15 minutes late last Sunday 
to the political expert who has managed 
to get both parties sore at him, he has 
the consolation of knowing that the new 
owner of the paper, Eugene C. Pulliam, 
knows just how he feels. 

“I never ran a linotype, but I’ve done 
everything else,” says Mr. Pulliam, who 
bought the Star last April. “I’ve carried 
papers, I’ve sold papers on trains, I’ve 
been a cub reporter, a police reporter, a 
staff correspondent; I’ve covered every 
run there is; I’ve made up the paper, run 
a press and sold advertising.” 


Mr. PuwiaM really got his start in 
big league journalism from none other 
than W. K. Vanderbilt, though nothing 
was further from Mr. Vanderbilt’s mind. 

Mr. Pulliam was working at the time 
on the Atchison (Kan.) Daily Champion, 
and everybody in that part of the country 
was greatly interested in whether or not 
Mr. Vanderbilt, chairman of the board 
of the New York Central Railroad, was 
going to buy the Missouri Pacific. 

Vanderbilt was the only man who knew, 
and he wouldn’t say. He had never given 
out an interview to a reporter and had 
let it be known generally that he never 
intended to! 

A Missouri Pacific trainmaster tipped 
young Pulliam off to the fact that the 
Vanderbilt private car would be on a 
siding at Atchison on a given date, and 
the general superintendent, A. DeBer- 
nardi, agreed to leave the door of this 
palatial home on wheels unlocked while 
he had breakfast with the tycoon. 

When Reporter Pulliam barged in, De- 
Bernardi acted as if he’d never heard 
of him, and all Vanderbilt would say 
was, “I can’t talk to you, young man.” 


a * OOK, Mr. Vanderbilt,” said the re- 
porter, “I’m just a young reporter trying 
to get along. I was sent out to talk to you. 
If I can’t, I'll lose my job. You wouldn’t 
want me to lose my job, would you? May- 
be I shouldn’t have barged in like this, 


PUBLISHER PULLIAM 





Highlights in Career of SDX Founder 
Now the Owner of Indianapolis Star 





By MARY E. BOSTWICK 


but will you talk to me if I go out and come 
back and knock?” 

Mr. Pulliam recalls he got the impres- 
sion that Vanderbilt was not at all con- 
cerned whether he lost his job or not. 
All he would say was that he was just 
on an inspection trip and “probably” would 
buy the Missouri Pacific. The resulting 
story went all over the country—the first 
“interview” with Vanderbilt, though a 
meager one. 

The editor of the Kansas City Star, who 
had sent his most accomplished staff men 
on the trail of Vanderbilt without getting 
results instantly offered young Pulliam 
a job, and he took it. He stayed with 
the Kansas City Star several years, then 
resigned to buy the Atchison Daily Cham- 
pion, where all this had started and where 
for two years he was the youngest editor 
and publisher of a daily newspaper in 
America. 


Mer. PULLIAM’S parents were the Rev. 
Irvin B. Pulliam, a frontier home mis- 
sionary of the Methodist church, and 
Martha Ellen Collins Pulliam. He was 
born in Grant County, Kansas, 54 miles 
from a railroad, in a dugout house—half 
of the house underground for protection 
against blizzards and cyclones, and a very 
comfortable abode, too, Mr. Pulliam says. 
He lived there until he was 7, then in 
various Kansas towns. 

His parents wanted him to attend Baker 
University at Baldwin, Kan., where the 
Rev. Mr. Pulliam was pastor of the Metho- 
dist church, but Mr. Pulliam had gone to 
DePauw University when it was Asbury 
College, and ‘Gene’ decided he’d go there, 
too. 

He started the DePauw Daily purely as 


a business enterprise to help finance his 
college expenses. If the Daily didn’t make 
any money, neither did he, so he applied 
himself to its improvement with great 
diligence. 

“At the start it was just a little four- 
page tabloid,” said Mr. Pulliam. He was 
graduated from DePauw in 1910, and the 
following year the university took over 
the DePauw Daily. 

While at DePauw he also corresponded 
for the Star, and he and nine friends 
organized Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity. 

“We organized it for the purpose of 
impressing the faculty with the import- 
ance of newspaper work, and to get credit 
for the work we were doing,” he says. 
“We had no idea the organization would 
eventually become what it has today, the 
largest journalistic organization in the 
world.” 


In 1914, Mr. Pulliam returned to Indiana, 
and the following year bought the Frank- 
lin Daily Star, the Lebanon Reporter in 
in 1923. He consolidated newspapers at 
Daytona Beach and Orlando, Fla., and 
organized Oklahoma Newspapers, Inc., 
which owned and operated seven daily 
newspapers west of Oklahoma City from 
1929 to 1940. 

He organized Central Newspapers, Inc., 
(purchasers of the Indianapolis Star) in 
1934, and since 1936, has been the owner of 
WIRE, leading radio station of Indiana. 

He also is a trustee of DePauw Univer- 
sity, president of Network Affiliates, and 
for the past three years has been state 
chairman of the Indiana War Finance 
Committee. 

[Concluded on page 15} 





. HERE are a number of good reasons for The Quill’s present- 
ing an article on Eugene C. Pulliam. First, because his is the 
story of a college trained newspaperman who has marched 
steadily forward in the publishing ranks since the day he left 
the campus at DePauw University and the college paper he 


founded. 


Second, because he recently made news by acquiring the 
Indianapolis Star, and, third, because he is one of the co-found- 
ers of Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, who 
has seen the humble start made by the organization at DePauw 
in 1909 become the world’s largest journalistic organization. 

Mary E. Bostwick. who wrote the article, is a member of the 
Star’s staff. Managing Editor of the Indianapolis Star is James 
A. Stuart, long a SDX stalwart, who was national president of 


the fraternity 1927-28. 
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How Colonial Editors Covered the Revolution 


Tu modern newspaper, which suc- 
ceeds in spite of censorship in giving its 
readers today’s war news from an impres- 
sive number of angles, seems at first glance 
to be immeasurably removed from the 
small, poorly printed journals which re- 
counted the battles and military maneu- 
vers of earlier centuries. 

The printer-editor of the sixteen and 
early seventeen hundreds was frequently 
at a loss as to what was really happening 
in a battle area until the smoke of the 
fighting had cleared away. 

A correspondent of an early English 
news sheet, The Current Intelligence, re- 
ported from Amsterdam on the European 
War in 1666 as follows: “The account of 
the fight here is like the Fleet, thin, lame, 
and in a most miserable distraction; and 
indeed it cannot fairly be expected till 
the confusion be over, that there should 
be any tolerable relation.” 


A.most a century later, however, the 
newspapers of Colonial America were 
achieving, under extreme difficulties, a 
“tolerable relation” of the chief events 
of the Revolutionary War. 

For the approximately thirty-five papers 
published during the period of the war, 
news was hard to get. Scarcity of paper, 
presses and type increased the handicaps 
of publishing. Printers and apprentices 
went off to join the army, as they have 
done during the present war. Transporta- 
tion was uncertain and in enemy-held 
territory the job of newspaper publica- 
tion was fraught with actual physical 
danger. 


A.ruoucu Sam Adams and his group 
of Boston “radicals” had been using the 
Boston Gazette for ten years to agitate 
for separation from England, the stand 
of “the embattled farmers” at Lexington 
and Concord in 1775 provided the first big 
news of the war. 

The shock of the initial encounter at 
arms between the British and Colonials 
was sufficient to make the skirmish a 
front-page story for all American papers, 
but another factor needs to be considered 
in connection with the widespread cover- 
age given the event. 

In 1772, Sam Adams had instigated the 
formation of an inter-colonial organiza- 
tion for the dissemination of important 
intelligence: the committees of corre- 
spondence. Members passed on vital in 
formation from one community to anoth- 
er. Thus, there was at hand to spread the 
news of Lexington and Concord a kind of 
informal syndicate service. Some editors 
copied accounts from other newspapers, 
but letters telling of the battle and signed 
by committee members in the various 
communities appeared in many of the 
papers. 

After that eventful spring of ’75, colonial 
editors settled down to the business of 
getting war news by any means available. 
These consisted largely of official dis- 
patches and announcements, of eye-wit- 
ness accounts of battles, of letters writ- 
ten to the editor or to subscribers, and of 
rumors and word of mouth communica- 
tions. 
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Mr. Ford, author of the accompanying article, 
gleaned considerable information for it from 
photostatic reproductions of the pages of 
Revolutionary newspapers collected by Dr. 
Frank Luther Mott, Director, the University 
of Missouri's School of Journalism. 





By Edwin H. Ford 


Lookinc over the newspapers pub- 
lished during the Revolution, the reader 
gets a sense of vicarious but intimate par 
ticipation in the everyday events of that 
conflict which formal histories seldom 
give. 

He needs to search carefully, for the 
colonial editor knew few devices of dis 
play, and frequently it is not until the 








. a the present World War is the 
best reported conflict in history goes 
almost without saying—what with the 
Marine Corps Correspondents; outstand- 
ing work by press correspondents; 
movie and still cameramen and radio re- 
porters. 

But, considering all their handicaps, 
the Colonial editors of America also did 
an outstanding job in their era. thereby 
setting up high standards that have be- 
come traditional in American journalism. 

Edwin H. Ford, who reports on those 
Revolutionary editors, is no newcomer to 
The Quill. A member of the School of 
Journalism staff at the University of 
Minnesota since 1929, he also has taught 
at the University of Oregon and Har- 
vard. His journalistic experience in- 
cludes service with the Minneapolis 
Journal; the associate editorship of Navy 
Life during World War I and four years 
in various capacities in Seattle with the 
Post-Intelligencer and the AP. He is the 
author of bibliographies and articles on 
historical and literary phases of journal- 
ism, 





stiff communiques of page one have given 
way to the miscellaneous matter of the 
inside and back pages that the human 
aspects, the feature stories of the war, 
are revealed. 

A glimpse of the passions engendered 
by the conflict is obtained in a letter 
presented to its readers by the Independ 
ent Chronicle and General Advertiser of 
July 10, 1777. It was written by Lieut. 
Col. Samuel Rogers, Commandant of 
the American forces at Machias, whose 
picturesque personality and forceful man 
ner of expression made him, in some 
respects, a kind of prototype of the Gen. 
Patton variety. Here is the letter with 
its introduction of background material: 


“The following letter, found at Fort 
Cumberland, by Serjeant Dangerfield, 
of the Royal F. A. Regiment at 5 
o’clock in the morning of the 29th., 
Aug. under the Serjeant Major’s Win- 
dow, is inserted for the perusal of our 
readers. 

“Gentlemen: I could not help open- 
ing my mind to you, on hearing the 
fate of the poor deserters that were 
taken: I think you had better not have 
erected the gallows, for you little 
think, that the same punishment is 
soon intended for yourselves; and if 
you skin poor Johnston and the other 
tomorrow, you shall find that my 
words will be true, in nine or ten days 
—and if you have but one gallows for 
the deserters, by God, I will build one 
for each of you, and swing you all 
within nineteen days, by the Eternal 
God, except you alter your behavior 
—I should think you might be ashamed 
to use the poor fellows so ill, who are, 
each of them, much better than your- 
selves, I am now at the head of 500 
men and shall invest your damned — 
fort in a week’s time and make you 
change your tones. 

“N. B. I will hunt your fort as well 
as ever you hunted my cornfield, and 
if any of the soldiers in your fort will 
desert, I will give ample protection, 
and should be damned glad to see any 
of your damned gone 
after them if you dare again.” 








AADVERTISEMENTS and notices in 
serted by and about local residents fre 
quently provided interesting sidelights 
on the war. In the issue of the Independ 
ent Chronicle referred to above, Deputy 
Sheriff Samuel Read offers a ten-dollar 
reward for the capture of an escaped 
prisoner: “a streight, well built fellow, 
wears a blue Coat with Red Lapels, a 
silver Knot on his left Shoulder, a tincey 
Lace round the Crown of his Hat, light 
Complexion, light short Hair, pretends 
to be a Lieutenant in the Army.” 

An item in the Chronicle told of the 
civilian woes of John Wood, of Danbury, 
into whose well the retreating British 
dumped 400 cannon balls and 120 mus 
kets. A Massachusetts townsman, con 
cerned over a “false and malicious report, 
propagated by some evil minded per 
son,” used the pages of the Essex Journal 
for April 26, 1775 to inform his fellow 
citizens that the report he had “disposed 
of some Oxen and Sheep to his Majesty’s 
Troops at Boston and Salem” was without 








foundation, and that he had taken affi- 
davits from persons to whom the animals 
were sold. 

John Piemont, tavern keeper of Dan- 
vers, was exonerated in the Essex Gazette 
of charges that he was a Tory. Authority 
for the story was a group of seven citi- 
zens, calling itself “a Committee of In- 
spection.” 

Evidence of the manner in which Rev- 
olutionary papers reflected public senti- 
ment is contained in the following letter 
to the editor of the Virginia Gazette, 
which appeared in the issue of May 5, 1775: 


“Please to inform the public that 
the Mary, Captain Miller, now loading 
in New York river, is partly owned by 
Mr. John Wilkinson of London, who 
is likewise owner of two ships, the 
Lion and the Brilliant, that formerly 
loaded in Virginia; which two ships 
the said Mr. Wilkinson has let to the 
ministry, to carry troops to Boston, to 
cut the throats of all the Americans.” 


A plea follows to “every friend of lib- 
erty” to refuse to ship a “single hogshead 


of tobacco on board any ship ae 
to such a bloody-minded man 





Mosr active and able of the Tory 
editors was James Rivington, whose Royal 
Gazette, published in New York, sup- 
ported the British cause throughout the 
greater part of the Revolution. 

As leader of the pro-British press, Riv- 
ington was frequently the target of Pa- 
triot der.unciation and ridicule. In the 
Nov. 15, 1781, issue of the Salem Gazette 
a contributor under the caption, “A Card 
to Master Jemmy Rivington, at New 
York,” writes as follows: 


“An American presents his compli- 
ments, and begs leave to notice Mas- 
ter Jemmy’s reasons for the return of 
the British fleet to New York, after 
they had met with the fleet of the 
Count de Grasse, before the mouth of 
Chesapeake-Bay, as published by 
Master Jemmy in his Royal Gazette 
of September 20th, to wit ‘the Ap- 
proaching Equinox.’ The American 
can scarce restrain himself from laugh- 
ing at the reasons adduced by the 


Writers Don't Always 


Mean What 


By FRANK COLBY 


Tue good writer strives first for clarity 
of expression, obeying the 1800-year-old 
precept of the Roman rhetorician, Marcus 
Fabius Quintilianus: “The writer should 
so write that his readers not only may, but 
must, understand.” 

But these are high-pressure days, espe- 
cially in the field of journalism, and much 
writing is done on the run, with little or 
no time for the careful rereading and re- 
vision which clarity demands. And the 
gremlins who cause typographical errors 
seem to grow increasingly mischievous, to 
the great discomfort of the unhappy 
author. 

For example, imagine the anguish of the 
Ohio columinst whose opening paragraph 
was gremlinized thus: “Harvey 
is the composer of nearly 1000 sons! 

And there must have been a grand row 
in the advertising office of the department 
store the day that the hapless proofreader 
was asked to explain why the hardware 
department’s ad had offered for sale: “50 
Insulted Picnic Ice Boxes.” 

The sum of human knowledge was 
added to considerably by this “filler” in 
a Kansas weekly: “The space under a 
dime is called a rotunda.” 


p> 


Usva tty, however, it is the writer 
himself who is the sinner. Every grade- 
school English textbook warns, “Do not 
mix metaphors,” citing Shakespeare’s 
classic figure-of-speech scrambling, “To 
take arms against a sea of troubles.” 
Therefore, the Erie columnist could find 
no scapegoat upon whom the blame could 
be placed for writing, “The fuehrer’s 
prong appears to have come a cropper 
against the cold waters of the Volga.’ 

A “loony logic” is a sentence made 
ridiculous Sy a dangling construction, 


They Say! 


and no author who ever lived is immune. 
Under the picture of an airplane worker 
crouching in the nose of a bomber, a cap- 
tion declares: “He does a bit of riveting 
inside himself.” 

A United Press dispatch tells of the sen- 
tencing of a man “who was convicted of 
aiding two executed Nazi saboteurs.” A 
California reporter could have kicked him- 
self when he saw this luscious loony in his 
morning feature story: “B—— had gone to 
sea on the destroyer Parrot which his 
— commanded when he was 10 years 
oO es 


An Ohio sports writer didn’t mean what 
he said in describing a local football star: 
“He punts with his left foot and passes 
with his right.” 

Nor did the syndicated columnist in- 
tend to garb a certain woman so queerly 
and inadequately as this: “Loosely 





F rank COLBY, author of this 
humorous article, is responsible 
for the interesting feature, “Take 
My Word for It.” distributed by 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc., New 
York, to nearly 200 newspapers 
throughout the United States. It 
has a combined circulation of 
more than 15,000,000. A noted 
authority on speech and word 
usage, Mr. Colby lives in Hous- 
ton, Texas. 





lyar-general, it being pretty manifest 
that it was neither the ‘Equinox,’ nor 
Equal Knocks, but very Unequal and 
Hard Knocks which the British fleet 
received from the French fleet, and 
that the British have lost more ships 
and men than he has yet been willing 
to allow in his tender way of telling 
it, as if he was walking over eggs.” 


T HE war gave Patriot editors a cause 
and, at the same time that it imposed upon 
them arduous and often precarious condi 
tions of publishing, it stimulated news- 
paper reading, as wars have always done. 

By one means or another, Colonial 
Americans were provided by their news- 
papers with a surprisingly comprehensive 
picture of the Revolution. Many phases 
of the conflict were included, none per- 
haps more unusual during war time than 
the one revealed by the letter with which 
this article concludes. 

It appeared in the same issue of the 
Salem Gazette as did the letter on Riving- 
ton, and is, in substance the reverse of an 


[Concluded on page 15] 





Frank Colby 


wrapped in a newspaper she carried three 
shirts.” Nor did the caption writer of a 
Texas daily mean to reflect on the mas- 
culinity of George Washington by stating, 
“Pretty, plump, and housewifely, he called 
Martha ‘Patsy.’’ 

A feature writer of Rhode Island put 
strange words into the mouth of a promi- 
nent minister by quoting him thus: “The 
two basic choices of my life were my birth- 
place and my parents.” 


Bor what is perhaps the looniest logic 
of the year was reported on the editorial 
page of a Pennsylvania newspaper under 
the heading “Gibberish on the Potomac.” 

This paragraph was found in an OPA 
report: “All commodities listed in Ap- 
pendix A are those known to the trade as 
such, excepting therefrom such thereof, 
if any, while subject to another regula- 
tion!” 

That rattling noise you hear, dear read- 
er, is not a little boy’s scraping a stick 
along a picket fence—it is poor old Marcus 
Fabius Quintilianus whirling in his grave. 
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Smoking Out That First 


Novel Was No Easy J ob! | 


By ARTHUR PHILLIPS 


Posany there isn’t a writer in the 
world who does not know some non-writ- 
ers, and the very fact of knowing these 
strange people makes him the target for 
a lot of questions. 

Granted some of them are next to im- 
possible to answer adequately, I respect 
them because I feel that the asker is sin- 
cerely seeking information about some of 
the darker mysteries of creation. 

In my experience the questions usually 
run somewhat as follows: 

QUESTION: Mr. Phillips (or Arthur, or 
Art), how did you come to write your 
book? 

ANSWER: Well (looking thoughtful), 
it’s a long story. You see, I’ve been writ- 
ing on and off since I was 13 or so. Short 
stories, poems, plays—you know. Not sell- 
ing, mind you, but writing them. By the 
time I got ready to write a novel I felt 
I had developed a fair amount of skill. 

I think that’s necessary. I'd been want- 
ing to write a novel for a long time, but 
never had the self-confidence to start. At 
that time a novel was a sort of sacred 
thing in my mind. A result of years of 
careful thinking and to be ventured on 
only in the most self-confident manner. 

Of course, at that rate I might never 
have dared, but Prof. Hudson Strode 
changed all that. Said Mr. Strode, “I 
think you can do a book. Have it ready 
by spring to send to a publisher.” Just 
like that. 

So I began. 


Tue first question any writer has to 
answer for himself is: “What shall my 
novel be about?” For me this was easy. 
My book was to be about horse racing. I 
was familiar with the locale, more fa- 
miliar, perhaps, than most writers in 
America. I had lived at a race track, seen 


countless races, been friends with all 
sorts of racing people from grooms to 
owners. 

My brother owned a race horse. I had 
saddled it, fed it, walked it around. I 
loved it. It was a colorful, fascinating 
sort of pageant and I wanted to get part 
of that down on paper. Then, too, there 
were problems tied up with racing that 
I felt were important reflections on the 
American scene. I knew these problems 
and I had a burning desire to state them. 

For example, the forlorn figures con 
nected with horse racing had long stirred 
my sympathy. Men like Irish Gallagher, 
lost, lonely and proud. Boys like Dixie 
Harris, young and far from home, be 
wildered, not knowing what it was all 
about and yet being very decent in their 
bewilderment. And the pathetic, get-rich 
quickers like Mrs. Kovac, poverty digging 
in its pocket to fatten the rich. 

Oh, there was much to write about all 
right. You see, in my mind the institu- 
tion of racing had become an omnivorous 
octopus reaching out to snatch whatever 
was in sight. There were its evil political 
complications, for example. Horse racing 
is in its last analysis an enormous busi 
ness of gambling, and where you find such 
big gambling you will find political cor 
ruption. 

I wanted to show this. I wanted to show 
the danger of letting a thing like that run 
hog-wild in a community and I wanted to 
point out the economic fallacy of racing 
and in fact any sort of gambling. I wanted 
to show that getting something for nothing 
was a dangerous delusion, a malady that 
could only end in harm for the people of 
America. Those were some of the things. 
I also wanted to write a book, a book 
about people. 

QUESTION: You wanted your book to 
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His notes on the writing of a first novel 
reveal helpful facts to those who may 
aspire to literary success. 





be a sort of exposé then? Did you have 
anything else in mind? 

ANSWER: Yes, I did. I suppose it was 
an exposé in a way. Most books are. But 
I was also concerned (or at least fondly 
hoped) with even larger problems. That 
was where Grace and Edwin Yancey and 
Barkley and the two independent horse 
owners, in tact where most of the charac 
ters, came in. 

I wanted to show people seeking for an 
answer to the terrible problems to life. 
Grace, for example, was my idea of a 
person who has pretty nearly reached the 
end of her emotional rope and is desperate 
about it. Clever, beautiful, and wealthy, 
she still had to find a way of life that 
would satisfy the needs within her. 

Grace was rather a mess. The same for 
her brother. And Barkley, the trainer, 
had come to mean to me a good man 
afraid of life. Dixie was my biggest prob 
lem. I intended for him to be a fish out of 
water, a rural soul maladjusted to city 
life, an essential naivity and goodness bat 
tered about by forces beyond his under 
standing. I believe. that some people are 
unconsciously and modestly good. That 
was my idea of Dixie. 

QUESTION: How did you happen to hit 
on characters like Dixie and Irish and 
Sheehan? 

ANSWER: Sometimes it’s hard to tell 
exactly. Every one of my characters is a 
sort of composite of people I’ve met in one 
way or another. For example, I’ve never 
met Irish Gallagher, but I have met men 
like Irish Gallagher. Not with the same 
background, nor the same habits, nor the 
same physical setup but who suggested 
him somehow. 

There was an old man named Clarence, 
for instance. He had never been a jockey, 
he wasn’t Irish, he didn’t drink much, but 
he felt like old Gallagher. He was lonely 
like my character and he loved horses. 

The same with Dixie. I knew a blond 
work-out boy named Bobbie. He used to 
exercise our filly. But he wasn’t Dixie. 
He came from New Jersey for one thing. 





10 


He was quite well adjusted for another. 
But he did look a little like Dixie and I 
have known other exercise boys who felt 
like Dixie. 

Sheehan was a little different. I can’t 
think of anyone offhand who was respon- 
sible for even a part of his make-up. 
Let’s call him a sheerly imaginative fig- 
ure, though there are Sheehans every- 
where. That’s the way it was with my 
characters. Some of them came nearer to 
actual figures than others, but they were 
all in essence imaginative. I think it’s 
better that way. It gives you more scope 
to contrive him into what you want him to 
be. If your character is real he is apt 
to step in and ruin things for you. In 
the same way it is always dangerous to 
write a short story based on some actual 
happenings. The truth spoils the purpose. 

QUESTION: Do you have to be inspired 
before you can write? 

ANSWER: I’m not exactly sure what 
you mean by inspired. Everybody has 
his own interpretation. But if you mean 
that in order to write I have to be over- 
come by a sort of frenzy, my answer is 
“No.” 

Maybe some writers feel like that all 
the time, Thomas Wolfe for example (i. e. 
according to legend), but if I had left 
writing my book to visitations of spirits 
it would never have been finished. 

Sometimes, of course, I guess I did feel 
“inspired.” I think the best parts of the 
book were written when I felt that way. 
But a great deal of the time I sat down 
at the typewriter not wanting to write at 
all. I hated the book, I was fed up with 
everything. But I kept on anyway. 

I have a premonition that all my future 
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—Photo from Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Milton Lehman, Sr., left, receives Sigma 
Delta Chi’s Distinguished Service Award 
for Editorial Writing in 1943 on behalf of 
his son, T/Sergt. Milton G. Lehman, Jr., 
of Pittsburgh, now on the Mediterranean 
edition of Stars and Stripes, from Michael 
Radock, professional member of the 
Northwestern chapter of SDX, director 
of journalism and publicity at West- 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pa. 
The presentation was made June 16 at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh. 





books will be like that. Flashes of real 
joy intermixed with drudgery. 


Wr me writing is hard work most of 
the time. I sit and run my hands through 
my hair and smoke—lord, how I smoke 
—and suffer. The words, the phrases, the 
sentences come slow—most of the time. 

A great deal of the time you find your- 
self depending entirely on your knowl- 
edge of technique. That’s what most peo- 
ple do not seem to realize: that writing is 
a craft for the most part, like painting. 

I am always amused by people who say 
to me that “some day when they get the 
urge they too are going to sit down and 
write a book.” Maybe. But my money 
is on the fact that they never will write 
it. 

You don’t suddenly plunge into suc- 
cessful writing anymore than into suc- 
cessful swimming the first time you hit the 
water. Certainly there are things that 
can’t be learned: a feeling for words, for 
example, a genuine concern about people 
for another, and more important a never- 
ending curiousity about the inner work- 
ings of life. But take my word for it, writ- 
ing is not all inspiration. There’s lots of 
perspiration too, to quote Thomas Edison. 

QUESTION: How long did it take you 
to write Victory in the Dust? (a very fre- 
quent question). 

ANSWER: Approximately eight months, 
beginning in October, 1940, and finishing 
in June, 1941. Of course, I did other 
things beside write during this period. 
Taught English Composition for one 
thing, took graduate courses for another. 
At first I used to write only at night but 

[Concluded on page 15] 





And Then the Guns Were Still— 


By LIEUT. HERSHEL E. HUTSINPILLER 











Te campaign was ended. How often I had wondered 
what the end would be like. But it was beyond imagina- 
tion. It came quietly. 

One minute we were pushing bitterly. The next there 
was the order “Cease Firing.” I was forward observing. 

_It seemed like just another fire command when I put my 
gun out of action. 

There was no wild jubilation. There was no trace of a 
smile on any face, no sign of joy. The story could be read 
in haggard eyes and the furrows molded in foreheads. 
Eyes became dim, as eyes always do with deep inner re- 
laxation. The lines on each forehead became a little softer. 

Not a word was spoken. Words were not needed, for 
every mind shared in the common thought .. . of 
friends and comrades who did not know the campaign was 
ended, who now did not even know there was such a 
thing as war. It is they who are the gallant, they who were 
lost in six endless months of bitter strife. 


T HE soldier is a_ strange victim of circumstances. 
Stripped are the emotions of humanity. In their place are 
hatred and fear. For no man can live in the holocaust of 
Hell knowing that it is he who loses even in victory .. . 
for no man can see the blood of comrades stain the soil 
. . . for no man can gag on the sickly sweet stench 
of decaying humanity . without finding within him- 


self the small glow of hatred which bursts forth in full 
fury and courses through every vein. For life of reason has 
fled, rational action is gone. There is a new force, an all- 
consuming drive, the dregs of humanity compressed and 
driven to full fury as oxygen drives the flames . . . and 
that is hate. 


Fear is a term beyond your comprehension. It is not 
the trained “fear” of civilization. For no man can live in 
death and “fear” it. It is something which hangs like an 
invisible yet heavy cloud which locks the future from 
view. But who is interested in the future? Who cares even 
for the present? For Hell is timeless, and Hell is the home 
of the soldier. 


So, what is fear? Perhaps the Gods of War can tell! 


Anp that is the story of the end. The end of the story 
from Oran to Djedeida, to Medjez—El-Bab, to Maktar, to 
Fondouk, to Ousseltia Valley, to Sbeitla, to Gafsa, to Senid 
Station, to Maknassay, to El Guetor, to the Eighth Army, 
to Mateur, to Bizerte. 

Read it closely, for it is the roll call of the bitterest of 
the struggle. For where there was fighting, we were there. 


a where fighting was bitterest, we were carrying the 
colors. 


(Eprror’s Note: The above text is from a letter written by Lieut. Hutsinpiller (Minnesota ’39) to his father, W. J. Hutsin- 
piller, 1250 S.W. 151st Street, Seattle, Wash., at the conclusion of the African campaign. Lieut. Hutsinpiller received a 
citation and the Silver Star for his service in that campaign.) 
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War Correspondent 


On the Double Quick 


By C. R. CUNNINGHAM 
United Press War Correspondent 


I. happened to me on Jan. 13, 1942. The 
date I had on a clean, white shirt and 
freshly pressed trousers. I was doing a 
re-write job for the United Press. Shortly 
after lunch I was called into the front 
office—you know, the one with the carpet. 

The boss asked if I would like to go out 
on an assignment with the Army. I said, 
“Sure,” thinking it meant some maneu- 
vers, maybe in New York State. At worst 
it would take me for a couple of months 
away from the re-write business. I was 
told to report to Army headquarters that 
evening. A few hours I was aboard a 
troop transport. 

I had on a new uniform. I had gone 
down to one of the stores and told the 
clerk I wanted an officer’s uniform. He 
sold me a blouse, a pair of pinks, a pair 
of tan shoes, a couple of army shirts, an 
overcoat and an officer’s cap. 

Twelve days later, I landed in Northern 
Ireland—still in my fancy pinks and 
blouse. I was supposed to go on an in 
vasion in that rig; we thought then that 
all we had to do was go right across the 
Channel and win the war. Boy! were we 
hot stuff! 


We sat around Northern Ireland for 
10 months. We trained; we went on ma- 
neuvers; we learned to use British guns. 
Then we got on another transport. Some 
of us were pretty cocky. We knew for a 
certainty that we were going to Norway. 
The Public Relations Officer, Maj. (now 
Col.) Joe Phillips, had craftily planted 
a “guidebook to Norway” on his desk. 
Gen. Eisenhower’s aide had gone out and 
bought the general a full winter rig. 
After another 15 days at sea I wound 
up at Gibraltar. I was one of the corre- 
spondents chosen to cover Gen. Eisen- 


hower’s headquarters for the landing in 
North Africa. The headquarters was 
down at the bottom of “The Rock.” It 
consisted of a long tunnel, off which 
branched at least a hundred rooms. From 
there was directed our first big military 
endeavor since the last war. 

The four correspondents chosen for the 
headquarters had a grandstand seat. Gen. 
“Ike” told us where and when the land 
ings were going to be. He told us every 
detail, and wound up by saying that he 
considered us part of his staff and added 
laughingly (although sometimes I wonder 
if he wasn’t half-serious): “I'll shoot you 
if you don’t behave.” 


We met Gen. “Ike” on the afternoon of 
the night of the invasion, Nov. 8, 1942. 
Everyone around headquarters was tense. 
Commander Harry Butcher, Gen. Ike’s 
aide warned us, “Don’t bother the boss too 
much.” The general has been known as 
“the boss” ever since. That was the same 
time we were worried how to dateline 
our stories. We suggested “Gen. Eisen 
hower’s headquarters.” 

“Hell, no!” he stormed at us. “This isn’t 
my show—it’s an Allied show. This in 
vasion is being done by British and Ameri- 
can soldiers, sailors and airmen. It’s an 
Allied Force.” 

So we’ve been datelining our stories 
“Allied Force Headquarters” ever since. 

The landings went off smoothly enough 
—though we've learned a lot since then 
—and Gen. “Ike” moved his headquarters 
to Algiers. Actually, the landing forces 
had been given orders to capture only 
Algiers, Oran and Casablanca. But “Ike” 
took a chance and sent the Algiers, or 
“Eastern Task Force” on to try and take 
Tunis and Bizerte. We got within 12 





ing all-too-brief article. 


blanca was covered. 


when he was sent overseas. 
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C. R. Cunningham 


miles of Tunis. It took us six months more 
to reach the two towns. 


I WAS tagged to hold down headquarters 
The United Press had five men out in the 
field and someone had to handle the 
headquarters’ copy and railroad the field 
correspondents’ copy. 

It was my job to do that for three 
months, and I began to feel like one of 
the “AF” boys. “AF” is a shoulder patch 
designating “Allied Force,’ but some of 
us came to think it meant “Algiers For 
ever.” We used to stay at the Aletti Hotel 
and some of the wags like Quent Reynolds 
called us the “Aletti Fusiliers.” 

The Army Signal Corps furnished us 
communications. They were particularly 
helpful to the radio boys—Charlie Colling 
wood, Arthur Mann, and John McVane 
They represented the three networks 
After awhile some of the rest of us old 
settlers did a little broadcasting. After 
Arthur Mann went back to London and 
Jack Thompson of the Chicago Tribune 
took over for Mutual. When he left for 
London, and his sidekick, Seymour (Sy) 
Korman, went home on leave, Jack asked 
me to fill in. 

I thought filling in would be an easy 
touch. The boys were broadcasting from 
Naples then, and Algiers used to be the 
relay point. The broadcasters around 
Algiers did “standbys,” that is when 
Naples didn’t come through we would 
have a scrip ready and go on ourselves 

{ had two three-and-one-half minute 
spots per week for Mutual in addition to 
doing standbys. One day Don Hollen 
beck, of NBC, came back from Italy all 
full of malaria. He’d heard I'd been doing 
some standbys. So when he decided to 
go to the hospital for a couple of days 
he asked me to do the standbys. 

That was bad—lI found out that evening 
The Germans were jamming our channe!] 
from Naples to Algiers. I not only had to 
do the standbys for Mutual, but also for 
NBC. Naples didn’t come through. And 
for about four or five days I was doing 
four spots per day. For two different net 
works. The cable desk back in New York 
never looked better to me! 








‘ 


Set at Second 


C OME a spring Saturday afternoon back in 
the middle 20's, a big, broad-shouldered kid, 
rookie member of the old New York Ameri 
can’s art staff, would edge toward the side 
door, shoot a quick glance at his toiling col- 
‘eagues, and disappear. 

Two hours later, at some suburban field 
meet, he’d turn up in track shoes, shorts and 
a shirt of the Loughlin Lyceum team, to run 
himself ragged in the sprints, and tear his 
drawing arm loose in the shot-put. 

On one of these afternoons while the kid 
was making ready for a fade-out his boss 
walked by. 

“Look, son,” he said, “don’t you think it’s 
about time you decided whether you're go- 
ing to be an artist or an athlete?” 


THE kid took the hint. That day ended the 
competitive career of Tom Paprocki, track 
and field man, and began the serious career 
cf Pap’, AP Features Sports cartoonist- 
columnist, whose panel “Sports Slants” today 
reaches millions of readers throughout the 
United States, Canada and Latin America 
and soldiers the world over through the U. S. 
Army’s Stars and Stripes. Pap’ is the coun- 
try’s No. 1 sports cartoonist. 

Pap’ moved from the American to the AP 
14 years ago, and since then has turned out 
close to 6,000 daily and Sunday panels on 
every recognized sport. Moreover, he’s the 
only nationally distributed sports cartoonist 
in the country who also writes a sports 
column. 

His early devotion to track and field helps 
explain why so many of his panels deal with 
personalities of this sport. But there is anoth- 
er reason. Take it, Pap’: 

“I have a warm spot in my heart for 
amateur athletics—especially the school and 
college brands. I make a point of seeing all 
the minor basketball, baseball, swimming 
and boxing events possible, for it is from these 
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Capable Cager 


beginnings that the stars of the future de- 
velop. 

“I get a kick out of spotting a youngster 
who shapes up as a prospect and then watch- 
ing him develop. My interest in pro sports 
is only lukewarm. I have no patience with— 
and less interest in—watching fading athletes 
continue far beyond their prime. Comebacks 
bore me. On the other hand, the develop- 
ments of a champion in any sport excites me. 
After all, the real purpose of sport is to de- 
velop and improve the youngsters.” 


Pap is a hearty, congenial fellow with a 
year-round tan and an addiction to brown 
sports coats, brown shirts, brown slacks and 
elaborate practical jokes. 

At work, he hunches over a drawing board 
at the head of Rembrandt Row at AP Features 
in Rockefeller Center, and if he gets behind 
in his work, it’s because he cheerfully in- 
terrupts it a dozen times a day to gab with a 
stream of visitors. 

His sports participation now is confined to 
golf, and when he lays his 200 pounds into a 
drive the ball travels like it had come out of 
a bazooka. He’s good enough to have won 
the New York Baseball Writers’ trophy sev- 
eral times. 

His drawing career actually began some 
35 years ago when he had his first lesson from 
a landscape painter who set up his easel along 
the waterfront at Pap’s native Bay Shore, 
Long Island. The hankering to draw con- 
tinued throughout grade and high school, and 
upon graduation, Pap’ passed up a chance 
at a Fordham University athletic scholarship 
to take a job in a Brooklyn department store 
so he could attend art classes at night. 


T WO men who gave him a boost in his 
career were his boss at the department store 
—who helped him get his first newspaper 





By CLAYTON | 


job and said, “You can come back year 
here if you miss”—and the late fron 
George Daly, sports editor of the old line 
New York World. For a couple of toon 
years while in high school, Pap’ sent how 
sample drawings and sports stories P; 
to Daly, who edited them, criticized tom 
and suggested. arti: 

Pap’ does the same now for any abili 
youngster seeking his help. A few othe 





O ursTaNDING among the nation 
Paprocki, whose signature, Pap’, is 
throughout the country who follof? hi: 
has been turning out this featurefor | 
last 14 years. 

Clayton Irwin, who tells Pap’s : 
article, is a native of Newark. O. He 
sity and since 1926 has worked on n 
and Albany, N. Y., and for the AP i 
For the last two years and more he hi 
and Broadway features for the AP Fe 

This article on Pap’ is one ofa 
presenting on the country’s leading ca 
will follow in future issues. 
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Up and Over 


Within the next month, he got a dozen post- 
cards from the boy, each one pointing out 
that Pap’ had not been specific. No. 12 signed 
off: 

“You're holding up my career. How do I 
know whether I want to be an artist, if you 
won't tell me how much money I can get?” 


In addition to illustrating his text matter, 
Pap’ is his own leg man and researcher, and 
you get some idea of the length of his day 
when Pap’ says “Research consumes a major 
portion of the time. Drawing the cartoon is 
more or less a mechanical process that takes 
four or five hours after all the material has 


BACH FIELO 
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Tech’s Tosser 


wallop Pap’ gets from requests for originals 
of his panels. He figures that fully a fourth 
of them have wound up in possession of the 
individual sketched. Tommy Farr, the Welsh 
crooner-heavyweight, traded Pap’ a couple of 
his own recordings for an original, but what 
came out of the phonograph convinced Pap’ 
he got no bargain. 

He has discovered, too, that no matter how 
famous an athlete becomes, he still gets a 
kick out of receiving the original. Several 
years ago an AP office boy wrangled an orig 
inal featuring Lou Gehrig and asked Alan 
Gould, then AP sports editor to get the Iron 


Man’s autograph on it. When Gould met 


back years ago he received a long letter been gathered.” Gehrig at Yankee Stadium, Gehrig was so 

late from a Texas lad, asking for an out- “In these hectic days when sports activity pleased with the drawing he wanted it. 

» old line on how to become a sports car- is definitely limited,” he observes, “it takes “Nothing doing,” said Gould, “This’n is fo 

le of toonist, and concluding: “Please say plenty of leg work and a lot of scratching to the office boy. Pap’ can draw you another 

sent how much money you make.” dig up interesting material. I do depend on original.” 

soins Pap’ replied ter tactfully declined help from our bureaus all over the country 

sized to mention his own income, saying an to get the national coverage the AP service Pap is a fast man with a retort, but he 
artist’s earnings depended upon his demands. Contacts with graduate managers’ got his come-uppance when he first met Moon 

any ability, popularity of his product and at the colleges and with sports promoters Mullins, the former Notre Dame grid star, 

few other-circumstances. help provide material. But for the most part, 10 years after Mullins had received his orig 

— it is simply a case of keeping on top of the _ inal. 





the nation’s sports cartoonist is Tom 
. Pap’, is known to sports followers 


» follo 


i his “Sports Slants” panel. He 


2ature for the Associated Press for the 


lis Pap’s story in the accompanying 
rk, O. He attended Ohio State Univer- 
rked on newspapers in Sandusky, O.., 
r the AP in Baltimore and New York. 
more he has been assigned to general 
the AP Feature Service. 

one ofa series The Quill has been 
leading cartoonists. Additional articles 
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sports news and following up leads and 
hunches.” 

Since it’s necessary for him to work in ad 
vance of his release dates, Pap’ plays the 
hunch department for all it'll stand. The 
worst backfire the system ever produced was 
several years ago when a ranking Southern 
college football team approached its major 
game and Pap’ prefaced the game with a 
panel featuring, let us say, Halfback Joe 
Speed of the first mentioned team. 

Two days before the game Pap’ got a tele- 
gram from Joe’s coach, reading: 

“Whyinhell don’t you lay off us? Your 
cartoon on Joe Speed published yesterday. 
Today, Joe Speed broke a leg.” 


F ourTEEN years have not softened the 


“I’ve carried that drawing back and forth 
across the country,” said Mullins, “and every 
time I looked at it I wondered what the artist 
looked like. I pictured you as an old baboon 
with whiskers and a flowing tie. 
the pretty illusion is shattered.” 

Pap’, Mrs. Pap’ and 12-year-old Tom Pap 
rocki, Jr., live in a Riverside Drive apartment 
jammed with trophies and souvenirs of me 
morable sports events. Young Tom is com 
pletely unimpressed by sports celebrities and 
spectator events. He’s gotta take part in the 
game to enjoy them. 

One day Tom, Jr., was shooting the breeze 
with Dan Ferris, AAU Head. 

“Are you going to be a runner, like the old 
man?” Dan inquired. 

“Not,” said Tom, “Unless I get paid for it.” 


And now 
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By William A. Rutledge III 


Kid Stuff 


Wu: record numbers of babies be- 
ing born these days, the demand is ex- 
panding for juvenile reading matter. 
This is a profitable field in itself besides 
serving as a springboard for many a 
good writer to jump into adult fiction 
and features. 

Offhand it might appear to be ridicu- 
lously simple to write for the youngsters. 
Actually, it is a most exacting depart- 
ment of writing, with more taboos and a 
double sphere to be pleased. 

By the double sphere, I mean that a 
good juvenile book might satisfy both 
the parents who critically peruse it and 
the youngsters for whom it is written. 
Ultra-sensational, gory, gaudy, out-of-line 
stories just won’t qualify. 


te HILDREN read to experience such 
reader reactions as thrills, adventure, ex- 
citement, suspense, and drama. The adult 
audience will accept a good rousing yarn 
as such. Not the youngsters. It must be 
more than just a rousing yarn. The young- 
sters, since the depression days, have been 
demanding of information and construc- 
tive facts in their reading. 

The post-depression era, and now the 
war, have made the boys and girls serious- 
minded. They have lots of fears of the 
future. 

During the recovery period, it was the 
fear of not being able to qualify for a job 
that stimulated interest in practical work- 
aday world matters. Now the youngsters 
are downright serious about the after- 
the-war days in which they will be grow- 
ing up in. You can’t serve them cream 
puffs. 


Goop clean-cut mystery, sans the curs- 
ing and gunfire and blood, are always 
good. Mystery does not need to involve 
a dozen ingenious killings in the who- 
dunnit pattern. Historical drama clicks 
with the younger reader audience, too. 
These folks are close to their history books 
and they'll be interested in drama around 
important events of the past. 

Children are growing up in an interna- 
tional atmosphere. They are interested in 
more than just their own city, state, and 
even country. Foreign settings and char- 
acters will appeal to them because they 
are, for the most part, interested in be- 
coming acquainted with other peoples of 
the world. 

It must be authentic for youngsters. 
Editors can testify that there is no audi- 
ence which will spot those giveaway evi- 
dences of not being familiar with the set- 
ting or locale. The youngsters will fol- 
low a writer who has a wholesome con- 
structive story to tell—and the writer who 
knows what he’s talking about. 


CuHaRACTERS are important, too. The 
freak, unconventional characters are not 
likely to find a warm reception here. 
These characters must exemplify such up- 
lifting traits as courage, sympathy, un- 
derstanding, patience, honesty, and kin- 
dred attributes. 


For suspense and drama, simple situa- 
tions will do the job better. The young- 
sters can understand the danger element, 
or challenge motive, in the plot in com- 
mon terms and will accept these situa- 
tions more readily than the pulp maga- 
zine melodramatics and exaggerations. 

There is a responsibility that writers of 
today have and that is to write the goods 
which will enable these children to grow 
up with the best possible understanding 
of the world into which they were born. 
The rewards are not as handsome as those 
in the adult. But there’s sound work to 
be done here by those who shoot for some- 
thing more than just the check. 





Contests 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 286-302 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 10, N. Y., amnmounce the second 
Lewis & Clark Contest for the best book manu- 
script submitted by an author from Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Montana or Alaska. A cash 
award of $2,500 against royalties (under a 
publisher’s regular contract), $1,250 to be paid 
on acceptance of the winning entry and $1,250 
on publication. Full details may be obtained 
_—_ the publisher. Contest closes June 1, 
1945. 


* 


Harper & Brothers have announced the 
twelfth $10,000 Harper Prize Novel Contest, 
ending June 1, 1945. All manuscripts and all 
letters about the contest should be addressed 
to Harper Prize Novel Contest, Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York, 16, N. Y. 


* 


Random House has announced a prize con- 
test for present and discharged members of 
the armed forces of $2,500 for the best book 
on the general subject of the return and re- 
adjustment to civilian life. Closing date is 
May 31, 1945. For complete details, write Prize 
Contest Editor, Random ae Cones 20 East 
57th Street, New York, 22, 


* 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce the semiannual 
Red Badge $1,000 prize competition for the best 
mystery-detective novel for Spring, 1945. Con- 
test closes October 1, 1944. Details from Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
16, N. Y. ys 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A nationwide Ameri- 
canism agp gg ood Editorial Contest to pay 
tribute to the editorials on the general 
subject of Americanism to be published in the 
daily press of the United States between April 
15 and Aug. 15 has been launched by the 
Americanism Commission of B'nai B'rith, na- 
tion’s oldest and largest national Jewish serv 
ice —— 

Prizes of $500, $300 and $100, payable in war 
bonds of _S face values of the prizes, will be 
awarded to the writers of the winning editor- 
ials. Results of the contest will be announced 
the first week in October during the observance 
of National Newspaper Wee 

The contest is open to all workin newspaper 
men and women on daily English-language 
newspapers, including editorial writers, edi- 
tors, managing editors, reporters or any other 
newspaper men and women whose editorials 
are Alf entries by their papers. 

tries must consist of six clippings of 

editorial submitted. To each set of six 

eli —F... there should be attached the name 

e writer; date of the editorial: name of 

the eo and one full tear sheet from the 

need each editorial submitted. 

wotastontn may submit as many different 

pa a ag as they choose. Entries should be 

to Americanism Editorial Award Com- 

— S, B'nai Brith A Americanism eye 

1003 K Street, N. W., Washington 1, D. C., on 
or before September 1, 1944. 





Norman F. Cuatkera (Georgia °37), for- 
mer feature editor of the Albany (Ga.) 
Herald, is operating the Sylvania (Ga.) 
Telephone under lease. 
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Postwar Press 


[Concluded from page 5] 


little glimpses, intimate as family photo- 
graphs, of the lives of the deceased. An 
obit on this order will assure the con- 
tinued friendship of the entire family. 

The Knoxville News-Sentinel, a few 
years ago, made a practice of sending five 
clippings of death notices to bereaved 
families in a special folder. Nearly half 
the families wrote notes of gratitude. 

Dearest possession of any family is its 
children. Yet the average paper over- 
looks children almost completely, except 
for columns on medical care and comics. 
A clever writer can do wonders with 
stories about children. 

Children’s imaginations lead them to 
do all manner of strange things that de 
serve droll, but sympathetic treatment. 
Kid pictures are tops. School pages could 
be intelligently run to appeal both to 
children and their parents. 


A FREE press is a great institution, ad 
mittedly, but to many editors this means 
their uninfringed right to write as they 
please. 

How about the reader’s right? 

True enough, most newspapers will 
concede a reader’s letter three inches of 
space in,a dead spot on the editorial page, 
giving his contribution a terse, one-line, 
12-point caption like “Hates Roosevelt.” 

The Oklahoma City Times each Friday 
gives over its whole split page to the Fri- 
day Forum. And the readers get head- 
lines, not captions. A letter that’s good 
enough to earn an eight-column line gets 
one. No limit is placed on wordage, but 
the right to cut is reserved. Reader inter- 
est surveys show this to be the most 
widely read local feature in the paper. 
The reader is shown that the press is free 
to him, that his views are important. 

The previously mentioned News-Senti- 
nel carries a weekly column captioned 
“General Knox” in which readers point 
out deficiencies in the city’s municipal 
services, ragweed-covered vacant lots and 
other situations which warrant correction. 
After each complaint “General Knox” 
adds his comment, telling what has been 
done about it. 

At the foot of the column the mythical 
General pays tribute to someone in a de- 
partment called “Flowers for the Living.” 


T HESE things will not give a paper the 
prestige a prominent syndicated column- 
ist may. But they will bring the paper 
and the subscriber closer together and 
give the reader the feeling the paper be- 
longs to him. 

They should not be piled onto the sore 
backs of already overloaded beat report- 
ers. 

Producing them calls for a different type 
of person—one who can instantly win con- 
fidence and get stories in dealing with 
people who ordinarily never have con- 
tacts with newspapers. 

After the war, returning servicemen 
may leave the editorial departments of 
newspapers with surplus personnel. One 
or more of the “extra” could be used. 

It will be difficult to reach local people 
who aren’t in politics, who aren’t Rotar- 
ians, and who aren’t confined in the coun- 
ty jail. 

But it can be done, and those very 
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people make up the largest number of 
readers. To do so will give these readers 
an affection for their paper they have not 
enjoyed since the day of the country edi 
tor. 


Novel Writing 


[Concluded from page 10] 





as time went on I found that that wasn’t 
going to give me enough time, so I started 
writing in the afternoon. Toward the end 
I even used to come home from classes 
in the morning and put in an hour or so 
of writing before lunch. I always be 
lieved that I did my best writing late at 
night, though. 

QUESTION: How did you happen to hit 
on the plot for your book? 

ANSWER: That’s a tough one. Plots 
come hard for me. I find I can get a 
central idea easy enough, but filling it in 
with action, climax, denouement is not 
so easy. When I started my book I 
had only the ghostliest idea of where I 
was going. Oh, I had a general plan. For 
one thing Irish Gallagher was already in 
my mind as was Dixie Harris and Mae 
and Grace Yancey. I had already de- 
cided on the political angle of the book 
and I knew that somehow Irish and Dixie 
would play a central part. 

The book didn’t turn out the way I 
first intended, though. There was splen- 
did chap named Donovan who never did 
get into the book. No, most of the book 
developed as I went along and oddly 
enough I never did do much rewriting. It 
was slow at first. I couldn’t quite make 
up my mind about things and I was 
afraid I'd get on the wrong track and 
waste a lot. 

As it turned out I did have to throw out 
a couple of early chapters because they 
didn’t fit into later developments. On the 
whole, though, I found that I could always 
foresee what was going to happen ahead 
of time and I found myself writing chap 
ters so that they would fit into those that 
were to follow. 

I don’t recommend this procedure. I 
think it’s a mistake most first novelists 
make. My next book, for example, has a 
synopsis already. Some of the things will 
change as I write, I know, but this time at 
least I have a clearer idea of where I’m 
going. 

QUESTION: How about your style? 

ANSWER: That’s about as hard to de- 
fine as “inspiration.” Most of the reviews 
have called my book “tough, brutal, realis- 
tic.” I am pleased at this, particularly 
the “realistic” because it proves that I 
succeeded in my purpose. 

For me there was only one way to write 
Victory in the Dust—hard, tough, and re- 
mote. I believed steadfastly in the theory 
that a writer should let his characters 
speak for him, that in other words he 
should be completely objective. 

I had no desire to clutter up my story 
with my personal outcries, though I fear 
that many did creep in. I wanted my 
philosophy to be implied as much as pos- 
sible. I wanted the conclusions to be in- 
evitable from the very actions of the peo- 
ple involved. My book was to be mostly 
about tough, not-too-bright people. Ac- 
cordingly I felt that the book itself should 
be tough, should breathe toughness and 
to some extent, brutality. 
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QUESTION: Do you feel your next book 
is going to be better? 
ANSWER: You bet. 





Pulliam 


[Concluded from page 6} 


In his spare time, when he has any, he 
likes to play golf and fish, with a pref 
erence for bass and muskellunge. 


His son, Lieut. Eugene S. Pulliam, was 
news editor of WIRE before entering the 
Navy in 1940. He is now stationed at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. He 
is a graduate of DePauw and was president 
of the Sigma Delta Chi chapter there 
when the fraternity celebrated its silver 
anniversary in 1934. 

After Gene’s graduation, he and his fa 
ther took a trip to Honolulu, fishing and 
playing golf as opportunity offered. They 
introduced themselves as brothers, and 
had a fine time. 

Mrs. Pulliam has been secretary-treas 
urer of the Pulliam companies since 1930 
There are two daughters, Mrs. James C. 
Quayle, of Lebanon, and Miss Suzanne 
Pulliam, a student at DePauw. 

In Mr. Pulliam’s opinion, a good news 
paper is like a good citizen. “The Star 
wants to be a good citizen,” he observes, 
“and the first duty of citizenship is use 
ful service to one’s community. Like a 
good citizen, the Star will also strive to 
be clean, broad-minded, progressive, fair, 
helpful, patriotic, and above all truth 
ful and accurate.” 


Colonial 
Editors 


[Concluded from page 8 | 





atrocity story. Its republication more 
than a century and a half after it appeared 
in print, may serve as a slight contribu 
tion toward Anglo-American amity, and 
as a reminder that newspapers have in 
cluded the humane as well as the ruth 
less side of war. The letter follows: 


“The prisoners who arrived in this 
port in the late cartels from New- 
foundland, conceive themselves bound, 
by a principle of gratitude, to acknowl- 
edge, in this public manner, the very 
humane and benevolent treatment 
which they received from Admiral 
Edwards, while in his power as pris- 
oners of war at St. Johns. Although, 
being a British officer, they as Ameri- 
cans, cannot but consider him as a 
public enemy; yet, as a Man, they high- 
ly esteem him for the goodness of his 
heart, and as possessing the amiable 
and exalted virtues of a philanthropist. 
—Their experience of his kindness, in 
alleviating the difficulties incident to 
their situation as prisoners, will al- 
ways be remembered by them with 
the most grateful sensibility. And 
they sincerely wish that whenever 
their countrymen shall have just oc- 
casion to censure British cruelty, they 
may consider that Admiral Edwards 
ought always to be excepted.” 
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*-THE BOOK BEAT: 





Daily Digest 

THE DISAPPEARING DAILY, by Oswald 
Garrison Villard. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. vi 285 x pp. $3.50. 


‘La authorship (Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard) and the title of The Disappearing 
Daily (Knopf) would seem to forecast a 
pessimistic commentary on daily journal- 
ism in this country. Actually this book 
is more cheerful and encouraging—cer- 
tainly more challenging—than one might 
expect from the trenchant pen of the for- 
mer editor of the hard-hitting Nation. 

Although Mr. Villard is far from pleased 
with many American newspapers, he does 
speak more kindly here and there than 
he did in his Some Newspapers and News- 
papermen, a similar volume, published in 
1923. The New York Times and the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, for example, fare 
better in the newer volume. Single sen- 
tences are hardly fair illustrations, but it 
is indicative, at least, to record that in 
Mr. Villard’s first book, he said this of 
the Monitor: 

“ . . The Monitor appears to the 
average ‘live-wire’ journalist to be a daily, 
but not a newspaper.” 

In his latest, he writes: 

“It stands so high . in the regard 
of the profession that it has earned the 
coveted distinction of being a newspaper- 
man’s newspaper.” 

To the New York Times, whose faults 
he does not spare, he pays this tribute: 

“In the years that have elapsed since 
the death of Adolph S. Ochs in 1935, the 
New York Times has more than ever es- 
tablished itself as the foremost daily of 
the world. As an institution it outshines 
the London Times, which no longer 
thunders. In America no other journal 
approaches it in the volume of news and 
coverage of the world. No important jour- 
nalist can possibly do without it, and it 
has literally made itself indispensable to 
anyone who desires to be thoroughly in- 
formed as to what is happening on this 
globe.” 

What some will regard as the most un- 
expected note in this book is Mr. Villard’s 
kind word for the tabloid New York Daily 
News. “On the whole,” he writes, “Mr. 
Patterson has solved pretty well the prob 
lem of producing a decent, intelligent, and 
honest newspaper for the masses.” 

* * ~ 


Mk. viILLarn’s book is essentially a 
critical commentary on some 20-odd metro- 
politan dailies and their publishers and 
editors. There are also chapters on the 
Associated Press, on Scripps-Howard and 
the United Press, on freedom of the press, 
and on the President and his relations 
with the press. 

William Lloyd Garrison (“The Good Old 
Days”), the James Gordon Bennetts, Hen- 
ry Watterson, and Joseph Pulitzer are 
among the “giants” of an earlier day who 
are treated. 

About all of these, Mr. Villard writes 
with understanding and vigor. He speaks 
with the authority of rich personal ex- 
perience in journalism, keen observation, 
sound erudition, and a passion for those 
virtues which are associated with jour- 
nalism at its best. 


V ALUABLE as is The Disappearing 
Daily as a commentary, it has an even 
greater significance as a warning of dan- 
gers which face not only newspapers but 
the public at large in certain attitudes 
and practices of the government. Such 
sentences as these are elaborated with 
much force in this timely book: 

“The battle for democracy will not have 
been won when Germany is beaten. The 
war itself will produce new dangers to 
it, both here and abroad. No war hereto- 
fore engaged in by the United States has 
been so secretly conducted as this, as to 
both military movements and far-reach- 
ing governmental actions and policies 
never submitted to the electorate or the 
Congress for approval; and these actions 
and policies have profoundly committed 
the nation to involvements all over the 
globe the outcome of which no man can 
foresee. The trend toward State Socialism 
will be accentuated in every country, and 
the specter of totalitarianism will not 
have been laid by the victorious nations 
which have resorted to totalitarian meth- 
ods to defeat the hostile dictators—the 
friendly ones will survive the struggle. 
All the more necessary is it, therefore, to 
focus popular attention upon the funda- 
mental problems of the transmission of 
factual and correct news, free from selfish 
business or governmental control, to the 
peoples of the earth. For without such 
unbiased information the roads to dicta- 
torship lie open.” 

Mr. Villard is the son of Henry Villard, 
former owner of the New York Evening 
Post, himself a great journalist notably 
in the Civil War, and, on his mother’s side, 
the grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, 
the famous abolitionist. He taught his- 
tory at Harvard before entering newspa- 
per work. He has been editor and presi- 
dent of the New York Evening Post, edi- 
tor of the Nation, and a director of the 
Associated Press.—Joun E. Drewry, Dean, 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia. 


. 

“Dr.” Fisher, Surgeon 

THE COLUMNISTS, A SURGICAL SUR- 
VEY, by Charles Fisher. 317 pp. Howell, 
Soskin, New York, 1944. $2.50. 

When Charles Fisher named his book, 
“the Columnists, a Surgical Survey,” he 
selected the best possible adjective to des- 
cribe the book. Just as a surgeon chat- 
ters on in a witty, friendly vein while 
his scalpel is cutting away the patient’s 
flesh, so Fisher prefaces each deadly ver- 
bal thrust with a few words designed 
to deaden (or heighten) the pain. This 
literary novocaine makes for interesting 
reading, but leaves little doubt that Mr. 
Fisher will get no Christmas presents this 
year from his “patients.” 

Little Ernie Pyle is the only columnist 
who gets through the book high in Mr. 
Fisher’s esteem. The late Raymond Clap- 
per fares better than any of the strictly 
“think” boys. The worst Mr. Fisher has 
to say about Clapper is that he was some- 
times dull, which is equivalent to the 
Fisher version of the Pulitzer prize. 

The military “experts” all are court- 
martialed in rousing style by Mr. Fisher, 
with Hanson W. Baldwin getting a sus- 
pended sentence for his saneness. Major 


George Fielding Eliot is soundly trounced 
. and if the Eliot quotes are fair evi- 
dence of his work, rightly so. 

Thompson, Pegler, Grafton, the Broad- 
way beat boys, Lawrence, Lippmann, Mal- 
lon, Lindley, Kent, Sullivan, Winchell, 
Pearson and Allen and others are dealt 
with in what the jacket calls “witty and 
acidulous” style. After being kicked 
around for 20 pages, a few are given 
grudging pats on the noggin for some 
tolerable trait. 

Walter Winchell, who gets his full share 
of critical toothpicks under his journalis- 
tic fingernails, does get an orchid for per- 
haps doing more than any other Ameri- 
can citizen to “rouse a wholesome detesta- 
tion of intolerance, totalitarianism and 
the sticky maneuvers of enemy sympa- 
thizers.” 

Strictly biographical data are held to a 
minimum in Mr. Fisher’s book, and con- 
siderable space is devoted to listing the 
crashes heard throughout the newspaper 
world when various columnists ventured 
out too far on some controversial or pro- 
phetic limbs, but the book is easy and 
entertaining reading. 

Whether you agree or not that most 
columnists are doubtful characters, you'll 
enjoy reading Fisher’s field day.—VINcE 
Davis. e 


Spokesman of South 


HENRY W. GRADY. Spokesman of the 
New South by Raymond B. Nixon. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. 360 pp. $4.00. 


Few men dying at the age of 39 have 
left as profound a mark on American 
Journalism as did Henry W. Grady, who 
won nation-wide acclaim as editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. 

To the average person, Grady is known 
as the man who delivered a speech called 
“The New South,” which is usually re- 
printed in collections of great American 
speeches. But in the history of the U. S. 
press, Grady is noted as an editorial writ- 
er, a capable reporter and a great editor. 

During his twenties, he edited several 
Atlanta papers, but he was not sensa- 
tional. During his time, he was correspond- 
ent for many big Northern papers in- 
cluding the New York Herald. 

In 1880 (he was 30), Grady borrowed 
$20,000 and bought a quarter interest in 
the Constitution and became its m.e. In 
the next nine years, he set an enviable 
record in American journalism. 

Typical of Grady’s enterprise was the 
way he covered the Charleston earthquake 
in 1886. As soon as the word came in 
about the disaster, he took a train as far 
as he could. Then he inveigled a citizen 
to swim out in the swirling water to get 
a boat which Grady used to get to an 
engine that he had chartered to take him 
to the ruined city. After he had been 
there four hours, he filed 2,000 words, 
slept a few hours and then wrote 10,000 
more words. Many of the big dailies car- 
ried his stories and hailed them as “the 
most brillant and accurate description of 
the earthquake.” 

Grady’s editorial clarity and soundness 
were outstanding. He was “a radiant and 
charming and accomplished man,” accord- 
ing to Josephus Daniels. 

Prof. Nixon, of Emory University’s 
journalism department, has done a su- 
perb piece of biographical writing in 
bringing to life Henry W. Grady, enter- 
prising and dynamic American reporter 
and editor.—Dick Fitzpatrick. 
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Photo Officer 


Lieut. Floyd G. Arpan 


Lieut. Arpan (Northwestern °33), as- 
sistant professor of journalism at the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, on leave for military serv- 
ice, is stationed at the U. S. Navy Air Sta- 
tion in Jacksonville, Fla., where he is 
assistant photographic officer in the Avia- 
tion Training Department. 

Prior to being transferred to Florida, 
Lieut Arpan was assigned to the Audio- 
Visual Aids Department in recruit train- 
ing at Great Lakes, Ill. 

Before entering the Navy, Lieut. Arpan 
was in charge of the photographic and 
news editing courses at Medill, where he 
was adviser of the Northwestern chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 





Prc. Courter C. Ray, (Oklahoma ’37), 
former reporter and photographer on the 
Guthrie (Okla.) Register-News, is co-edi- 
tor of his company’s newspaper in Italy. 
He is in a quartermaster company. He 
recently sent his SDX dues and QUILL 
subscription renewal. 


Prc. Georce F. Dennis (Syracuse ’42) has 
been helping chase Fritz out of Italy. 


Kerwin E. Hoover (Minnesota °36) en- 
listed in the Navy, March 4, 1942, as Yeo 
man, 2nd Class, doing public relations 
work with the Naval Aviation Cadet Selec- 
tion Board in Minneapolis. Commissioned 
an Ensign April, 1943, he is now a com 
munications officer on active sea duty in 
the Pacific theater. 


Corp. Vic Rowtanp (Stanford *40) has 
been editing the Twin Prop, weekly camp 
newspaper at Stockton Field, Calif. Prior 
to enlistment in the AAF in 1942 he had 
worked on the Santa Ana (Calif.) Daily 
Register, as free lance contributor and 
and part time employe of the Santa Ana 
Daily Journal and edited the Solar Blast, 
employe house magazine for an aircraft 
plant in San Diego. He was associate edi 
tor of the weekly camp paper at the Santa 
Ana Army Air Base before being trans 
ferred to Stockton Field to establish and 
edit the Twin Prop. 
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SERVING UNCLE SAM 


Kevin B. Sweeney (Southern California 
Professional ’41) , assistant to the Blue Net- 
work’s western division vice-president, 
Don E. Gilman, has been commissioned an 
ensign in the United States Naval Reserve. 
Sweeney joined the network early in 1942 
after several years with CBS in Holly- 
wood. He was appointed assistant to Gil- 
man last summer. He has been a profes- 
sional member of the SDX chapter at 
the University of Southern California 
since 1941. He was graduated from South 
ern California in 1938. 





A. Witu1am Encet, Jr. (Penn State °40), 
field representative in public information 
and personnel in Penn State College’s war 
training program, has been inducted by 
the Army. Prior to taking the post with 
Penn State he was with the Pittsburgh 
Press. 


Lieut. Hersert M. Becutotp (Marquette 
40) is now in India. 


Lieut. NATHAN Kaptan (Indiana °40) is 
public relations officer attached to the of 
fice of the Division Engineer, Corps of 
Engineers, Great Lakes Division, in Chi 
cago. Inducted April, 1941, he was sent to 
Camp Shelby, Miss. He participated in 
the gigantic Louisiana maneuvers of that 
year. He was transferred to the 38th In 
fantry Division’s headquarters public rela 
tions section in April, 1942, and became 
38th Division editor of the Camp Shelby 
Reveille. Later helped found the division’s 
Cycloner. He entered Engineer OCS at 
Fort Belvoir, Va., in January, 1943, and 
was commissioned the following March 
and assigned to Chicago. 


Mas. Trueman E. O’QuInN (Texas ’26) 
and Capt. GALE P. Lirrett (Indiana °38) 
were last reported in England, attached 
to the headquarters of an airborne divi 
sion. 

Mas. P. D. Extprep (Southern Methodist 
36) has been serving as Public Relations 
Officer for the Seventh Army overseas. 


Capt. Harry E. SuHupart (Colorado ’30) 
has been doing an outstanding job as edi- 
tor of the Air Corps publication, Plane 
Facts, one of the largest of the Army 
publications. 


SERVICEMEN SAY: 








“QUILL passed about gladly and con- 
sumed enthusiastically. Keep up the good 
work. Enjoyed particularly Frank Neill’s 
piece on war correspondent Jack Singer.” 
—LIEUT. MILT D. HILL, Fort MecCiellan, 
Ala. 

* 


“Best wishes for continued success in 
publishing THE QUILL, which I enjoy 
reading every month.”—MAJ. ISADORE 
MOSCOVITZ, Camp Van Dorn, Miss. 


+ 
“Congratulations on the skillful edit- 
ing of THE QUILL.” PVT. WHITT N. 
SCHULTZ, Highland Park, IL 
* 


“I missed THE QUILL for a hell of a 
long time. Heaven sent, about five 
dropped into my web-covered mail box 
the other day. Really a great treat,.”— 
LIEUT. WILLIAM H. GRAFFIS, Troop 
Carrier Command, c/o Postmaster, New 
York City. 
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In Southwest Pacific 





Lieut. Tully Nettleton, USNR 


Lieut. Nettleton, former Washington 
correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor and past national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, is serving at an advanced base 
“Somewhere in the Southwest Pacific.” 

He recently completed his second year 
of service with the Navy. He enlisted from 
Boston in June, 1942, and received his 
indoctrination course at Dartmouth. He 
was stationed first at Fort Wadsworth, 
N. Y., then in San Francisco, before be- 
ing sent to the Southwest Pacific in 
March, 1944. 





After receiving honorable discharges 
from both the Navy and Marine Corps, 
Rosert S. Mattruews, Jr. (Florida ’35) is 
employed by the North Carolina Ship 
building Co., Wilmington, N. C. 


Lieut. Rosert C. Heypa (Wisconsin °31) 
has been serving as assistant communica 
tions officer for the anti-aircraft artillery 
training center at Fort Bliss, Texas. Prior 
to entering the Army, he was advertising 
manager of the La Salle National Bank, 
Chicago. 


Lieut. THomas N. Greene (Michigan 
State °42) has been awarded the Silver 
Star “for conspicuous gallantry and in 
trepidity in action while serving with the 
Second Marine Division in combat against 
enemy Japanese forces on Tarawa, Gil 
bert Islands, 20 to 23 of November, 1943, 
while acting as forward observer spot 
ting naval gunfiring ashore.” 


Serct. Paut F. Morrison (Drake 39) 
has been serving as managing editor and 
sports editor of the Cockatoo, publication 
of the 6th Infantry Division in the South 
Pacific. 

Ensicn R. J. Becker (Marquette °42) is 
duty officer in the Officer Messenger Mail 
Center, Naval Air Station, Honolulu. 
Since a part of his duties involve expedit 
ing the delivery of press copy, he writes, 
he is not entirely out of contact with 
the journalistic profession. 
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Heads Dallas SDX 


William S. Henson 


Members of the Dallas Professional 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, recently named Bill 
Henson, president, William S. Henson, 
Inc., printing and advertising organiza- 
tion, president of the Dallas chapter. 

A Kentuckian by birth, he has spent 
most of his life in Texas. His journalistic 
experience includes serving as editor and 
advertising manager of the Cleburne 
Daily Enterprise; editor, Marshall Mes- 
senger; reporter, Fort Worth Record; re- 
porter, Dallas News, and sometimes fea- 
ture story writer for the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, St. Louis Post-Dispatch and 
other papers. 

After service in World War I, being dis. 
charged as a First Lieutenant of Field 
Artillery, he returned to the Dallas News. 
Early in 1919 he became a house organ 
editor for the Johnston Printing and Ad- 
vertising Co., Dallas. Ten years later, 
he resigned as vice president of the com- 
pany and became vice-president and gen- 





Pittsburgh SDX Plan 
to Form Professional 
Chapter of Fraternity 





Michael Radock, Journalism Head 
at Westminster College, named 
Organization Chairman 





Prrrssuncn, PA.—First steps toward 
the institution of a Pittsburgh profession- 
al chapter of Sigma Delta Chi were taken 
at a luncheon meeting of district mem- 
bers in the Hotel William Penn here June 
16. 

Occasion for the luncheon was the 
presentation of the Sigma Delta Chi Dis- 
tinguished Service award for Editorial 
Writing in 1943 to T./Sgt. Milton G. Leh- 
man, Jr., of Pittsburgh. Since Sergt. 
Lehman is serving on the Mediterranean 
edition of Stars and Stripes in Italy, the 
award was accepted in his behalf by his 
father, Milton Lehman, Sr. Michael Ra 
dock (Northwestern Professional, ’43), di 
rector of journalism and publicity at 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pa., made the presentation. 

A former free-lance writer and a grad- 
uate of the University of Pittsburgh and 
Columbia University, Sergt. Lehman en- 
listed in the Army in October, 1940. He 
and his staff took over the facilities of a 
newspaper plant in Rome and published 
an extra edition of the Stars and Stripes 
the day the Allies entered the city. He is 
now seeking other printing plants on the 
northern German retreat route to pro- 
vide front-line soldiers with their own 
newspaper. 

At the luncheon, plans were discussed 
for the formation of a Pittsburgh profes- 
sional chapter and Radock was appointed 
organization committee chairman. 





eral manager of J. M. Colville & Son. 
After 10 years, he bought the interests of 
his associates and became full owner of 
the business, subsequently changing the 
name to William S. Henson, Inc. 





New York SDX Chapter Initiates 3 Professional Members 





Three new professional members of Sigma Delta Chi, recently initiated by the New York 
professional chapter, are shown in the front row of the above photo. Left to right they are: 
Andrew J. Haire, president, Haire Publishing Co.; Dr. Ching Lin Hsai, director, Chinese 
News Service in New York; and John Goette, dean of North China foreign correspondents, 
who represented International News Service in Peiping for 21 years. Rear row, left to 
right, are James C. Kiper, former executive secretary of Sigma Delta Chi, now executive 
director of the Safety Glass Association, Inc., New York City, and Richard F. Crandell, 
picture editor of the New York Herald Tribune, president of the New York SDX chapter. 





New York SDX Head 





Richard F. Crandell 


Dick Crandell, recently elected presi- 
dent of the New York professional chap- 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, is a native New 
Yorker who hitchhiked 2,900 miles to the 
University of Montana in 1920 from his 
home in White Plains, N. Y. He entered 
the journalism school there, spending 
summer vacations in a variety of jobs. 

Following graduation, he became a re- 
porter for the Daily Reporter of White 
Plains and wrote a column for the now 
defunct Westchester County Reporter. In 
June, 1926, he became a reporter on the 
New York Herald Tribune. He became a 
rewrite man and assistant city editor un- 
der Stanley Walker and in 1931 was ap- 
pointed daily picture editor. He succeeded 
Marcus Duffield as gravure editor in 1935 
and has headed the picture department 
since then. He and Mrs. Crandell have 
three children. The elder son, Keith, will 
enroll at the University of Montana this 
fall. 

Mr. Crandell is an associate at Colum- 
bia University’s Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism, giving lectures in newspaper back- 
ground, picture editing and reporting. 
He has written articles for various maga- 
zines and the Sunday sections of the 
Herald Tribune. 





Epwin P. Hoyt, Jr. (Oregon °43), has 
gone abroad for OWI. 


Roscoe Cate (Oklahoma ’26), editor-man 
ager of the Sooner magazine, alumni pub- 
lication at the University of Oklahoma 
since 1926, and acting alumni secretary, 
has been appointed financial assistant to 
Dr. George L. Cross, acting president of 
the university. 


Two SDX publishers in Iowa were hon- 
ored recently by being named “Master 
Editor-Publishers” by the Iowa Press As- 
sociation. They were: Frepertck W. BEcK- 
MAN, professional member of the Iowa 
State chapter, who publishes the Knox- 
ville Journal, a weekly, and Ratpu E. 
OVERHOLSER (Iowa °19), publisher of the 
Red Oak Express, a semi-weekly. A third 
publisher receiving the same honor was 
SrepHen G. Goiptuwalite, of the Boone 
News-Republican, a daily. 
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W. F. Caldwell Elected 
President of Atlanta 
Professional Chapter 


Emory Chapter of SDX Initiates 6 
Atlanta Press and Radio 
Executives 


Arrant. GA—W. F. Caldwell 
(Emory Professional ’43), southern news 
editor of the Associated Press, has been 
elected president of the Atlanta profes- 
sional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Ralph McGill (Georgia Professional 
39), editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitu- 
tion, was chosen vice president, and Wil 
lett Kempton (Wisconsin Professional 
36), of the OWI, secretary. 

The election followed a meeting of the 
Emory chapter on May 21, at the home of 
Brig. Gen. Clark Howell (Emory Profes 
sional ’43), president and publisher of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, where sev 
eral Atlanta newspapermen and radio 
executives were initiated. 

The initiates were: Wilton E. Cobb, 
general manager of WMAZ, Macon, Ga.; 
William Cole Jones, associate editor of 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal; Harry P. Lead- 
ingham, membership manager of the At- 
lanta Associated Press; Joshua P. Skinner, 
managing editor of the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution; Elliott Romney Wheeler, 
assistant manager of the Atlanta Asso- 
ciated Press; and Stanley Whitaker, south- 
ern division manager of the United Press. 





Georgia Initiates 3 


Cranston Williams, general manager, 
American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, New York City; his brother, Carey 
Williams, publisher of the Greensboro 
(Ga.) Herald-Journal and A. Belmont 
Dennis, publisher of the Covington (Ga.) 
News and vice-president of the Georgia 
Press Association, were initiated into 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, July 7, by the University of 
Georgia chapter. 


Cart C. Wess (Oregon ’32), of Freewater, 
Ore., has been appointed Secretary and 
Field Manager of the Oregon Newspaper 
Publishers Association and Assistant Pro 
fessor of Newspaper Management in the 
Oregon School of Journalism. In both 
positions he succeeded to Harry S. Schenk, 
who resigned to become Chief Deputy 
Secretary of State at Salem. Mr. Webb 
was graduated by the University of 
Oregon in 1932, at which time he was 
assistant to Field Manager Arne G. Rae. 
He has been engaged in managerial 
branches of newspaper work in Pocatello, 
Idaho; Rock Springs, Wyo.; Willows, 
Calif.; and Pendleton, Ore. For a year and 
a half he was Associate Field Manager 
for the State of Pennsylvania, but returned 
to Oregon in 1939 to purchase the Free- 
water Times which he has published and 
edited for the last four years. 


Bennett Wotre (Indiana-Professional 
*43), former Indianapolis chief of the As 
sociated Press bureau, has been trans- 
ferred to Washington. T.S. Apams (Louis- 
ana State ’24), formerly of the Little Rock 
and Chicago bureaus, also has been trans- 
ferred to Washington. 
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Detroit SDX Prexy 


Anthony G. De Lorenzo 


Tony De Lorenzo (Wisconsin °36), of 
the Detroit organization of Arthur Kud- 
ner, Inc., is the 1944-45 president of the 
Detroit Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Prior to joining Kudner a few months 
ago, Tony was Michigan manager of the 
United Press and the UP’s automotive 
editor, with headquarters in Detroit. He 
joined the UP in June, 1935, operating 
the night bureau in Madison. He re- 
mained there until December, 1938, after 
which he worked with UP bureaus in 
Milwaukee and Chicago before being 
transferred to Detroit in June, 1941. Prior 
to joining UP, he worked on the Racine 
(Wis.) Journal-Times. 

Under Tony’s leadership, the Detroit 
chapter has held meetings at which Upton 
Close, noted author and commentator, 
and John S. Knight, head of the Knight 
newspapers, have been the speakers. 
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Oklahoma SDX Initiate 
Pacific War Correspondent 
STILLWATER, OKLA.—Dean Sched- 


ler, Associated Press correspondent in 
the Southwest Pacific theatre since Pear] 
Harbor, was initiated into the Northeast 
Oklahoma professional chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity, at the Oklahoma A. and M. College 
here recently. 

A native of Stillwater and a former stu 
dent at the Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Schedler is home for a vacation and rest 
after spending two and a half years in 
the Pacific as a combat correspondent. 

Six chapters of Sigma Delta Chi were 
represented at the initiation by members 
of the Northeast Oklahoma professional 
chapter, reveals Clement E. Trout, Okla- 
homa A. and M. publications department 
head. 

Those present and the schools from 
which they received membership in Sig 
ma Delta Chi are: Trout, University of 
Wisconsin; Donald D. Burchard, advertis 
ing specialist, Beloit College, Wis.; George 
F. Church, associate editor, experiinent 
station, University of Kansas; E. C. 
Bounds, journalism professor, University 
of Missouri; Sam Whitlow, extension di 
vision publicity, Baylor University, Texas; 
and R. Marsden Bellatti, Stillwater News 
Press, managing editor, University of 


Oklahoma. 





Ohio U. Initiates 7 


Proving that males are not entirely ex 
tinct in schools of journalism, the Ohio 
University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
initiated seven undergraduates just before 
the May commencement at this oldest in 
stitution of higher learning in the North 
west Territory. 


ALBERT TopororF (DePauw ’34), is editor 
of Meat Merchandising, business paper of 
the retail meat industry, published in St. 
Louis, having been promoted from man 
aging editor. 





Guests of Honor at Detroit SDX Meeting 





—Detroit Free Press Photo 


John S. Knight, left, publisher of the Detroit Free Press and other Knight papers, was a guest 

of honor and speaker at a meeting of the Detroit professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 

May 23, at the Hotel Fort Shelby. He spoke of experiences and observations abroad while 

overseas director of the OWI in London. Feted with him at the meeting was Basil L. (Stuffy) 

Walters, right, who recently came to Detroit from Minneapolis to become executive editor 
of all the Knight papers, with headquarters in Detroit 
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Duke Shoop 


Shoop (Missouri ’26), the Kansas City 
Star’s Washington bureau chief, getting 
last minute information by telephone at 
the international marine terminal, La 
Guardia Field, N. Y., before departing 
aboard a Pan-American Airways Clipper 
for London to act as a special war corre- 
spondent for the mid-west daily. 





Norman E. Scuarpr (Syracuse ’26), edi- 
tor and managing editor of the Flint 
(Mich.) News-Advertiser is now con- 
nected with the Office of War Information 
Overseas Division in New York City. 


Marion O. Cuenowetu (Ohio State ’30) 
is public relations director for the Ameri- 
can Forest Products Industries, Inc., in 
New York. He formerly was with King 
Features Syndicate and recently resigned 
as editor of the quarterly magazine, Pan- 
America. 


H. Eart Witson (Ohio State ’30), Broad- 
way columnist for the New York Post and 
United Feature Syndicate, has contracted 
with Doubleday-Doran for fall publication 
of a book to be entitled “Saloon Editor.” 


Corp. Ricuarp D. Leany (Ohio State 30) 
has been assigned to the Holabird Signal 
Depot, Baltimore, Md. 


A five-acre park at Grants Pass, Ore., 
has been named Tussing Park, in honor 
of Rex Tussine (Oregon '29) , former editor 
of the Grants Pass (Ore.) Courier, in ap- 
preciation of his efforts in getting the park 
program started several years ago. He is 
now in government work in San Francis- 
co. 


Natue P. Bacay (Texas ’29), organizer 
and first president of the Dallas Profes- 
sional Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, is the 
editorial director of The Mitre, business 
magazine for Southwestern building mate- 
rial dealers, which was awarded four 
merit certificates at the convention of the 
Southwestern Association of Industrial 
Editors. Bagby is director of advertising 
for the five divisions of Wm. Cameron & 
Co., Inc., Waco, Texas, with 90 retail 
stores and 17 wholesale branches cover- 
ing the five Southwestern states. 





WHO -WHAT-WHERE 


Warp E. Suertton (Missouri-Profes- 
sional ’27), formerly chief editorial writer 
of the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times, is now 
an editorial writer with the Chicago 
(Til.) Sun. 


GrAHAM DEAN (Iowa 25), former manag- 
ing editor of the Iowa City (lowa) 
Press-Citizen, is treasurer and publisher 
of the Reno (Nev.) Evening Gazette, mem- 
ber of the Speidel Newspapers, Inc., and 
president of the Nevada Press Associa- 
tion. 


Tuomas Rowan (Marquette °43), for- 
merly on the staff of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Journal and later on the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, has joined the Waukesha 
(Wis.) Freeman staff as copyreader. 


F. Reep Atvorp (Syracuse-Professional 
*42), editor of the Hamilton (N.Y.) Re- 
publican, recently was appointed per- 
sonal assistant to President Everett Case 
of Colgate University. 





New addresses for some of the Louisiana 
State SDX men are as follows: Corp. 
Joun L. Biuck (’43), is down in the base 
finance office at Drew Field, Tampa, Fla.; 
Prc. James W. Russewu, Jr. ('42), is in 
Sioux Falls, S. D., at 811 T. S. S. Barracks 
1311; Corp. L. S. Sanpers, Jr. ('44), is at 
0.C.C. 83, Fort Sill, Okla.; Pvr. Pau. 
Waker (44), is at Camp Maxey, Tex.; 
Corp. Age S. PertMan ('36), stationed at 
the 850th G.T.S., S.P.A.A.F., Lubbock, 
Texas; Corp. Hat R. Yocxey (’40), can be 
reached at Hq. Det. Station Comp., Rev- 
eille, Camp Shelby, Miss.; E. K. Jesse 
(41), is Y 2/C at the Naval Operating 
Base at Norfolk, Va.; and Corp. RIcHARD 
D. Lewrtn (’41), is at Vint Hill Farms Sta- 
tion, Warrenton, Va. 


Gorpon Duncan (Northwestern °39), 
formerly on the editorial staff of Rotar- 
ian magazine, Chicago, has joined the 
Journal’s Chicago bureau as a news 
writer. 


Guienn Hanson (Minnesota °43) has 
been appointed assistant to Director Fred 
L. Kildow (Wisconsin ’23), of the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association and 
Associated Collegiate Press, with head- 
quarters at the University of Minnesota. 





ACCORDING TO — 





“Just read the last issue from cover to 
cover. The Quill is doing a better job all 
the time.”—Albert Todoroff, Editor, Meat 
Merchandising, 105 So. Ninth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. . 


“I know you receive many compliments 
on The Quill, but I also would like to add 
my two-bits worth. Every issue is packed 
with material of vital interest to a news 
man. PU bet your magazine is read with 
greater thoroughness by its subscribers 
than any other publication.”—Loren E. 
Donelson, College Editor, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, 8. D. 


* 


“I think you are doing a good job in the 
editing of The Quill. I enjoy reading it 
from month to month. Best wishes.”— 
Walter N. Vernon, Jr., Board of Educa- 
tion, Editorial Division, The Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn. 





Foiled the Jungle 


—Acme Photo 


Eric Sevareid 


Though months have passed since Eric 
Sevareid (Minnesota °35), ace CBS news 
commentator, had his lucky escape from 
death in Burma, we believe his SDX 
friends and followers will be interested 
in this photo nevertheless. 

Sevareid was one of 22 passengers and 
crew members of an ATC plane that de- 
veloped motor trouble over Burma while 
flying from China to India. All but one 
parachuted safely to earth, received sup- 
plies and medical aid by parachute and 
then marched through thick jungle land 
for 26 days before reaching an outpost in 
India. This picture was made in India. 





At H. Wynkoop (Butler Professional) 
has resigned as city editor of the Lebanon 
(Ind.) Daily Reporter to become public 
relations director of the U. S. Machine 
Corporation at Lebanon. 


Paut T. DeVore (Montana ’26) has re- 
signed as assistant general agricultural 
development agent of the Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn., to become in 
formation agent for the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration at Spokane, Wash. In his 
new capacity he will handle publicity and 
public relations work in the states of 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 


O. F. List (Northwestern ’38) has been 
appointed an account executive on the 
staff of Jos. W. Hicks, public relations and 
industrial relations counsel, Chicago. Mr. 
List has been editor of the Manufacturing 
Confectioner since 1938. He also has 
served as editor of Petroleum Age and 
has been associated in an editorial capaci- 
ty with other trade publications in the 
street railway and public utilities indus- 
tries. Formerly he did newspaper work 
in Wisconsin. 

Verner G. LinpcreN (Iowa State ’30), 
editor of the Bloomfield (Ia.) Democrat 
for 11 years following his graduation, and 
one year with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Des Moines, is now with 
the Public Relations Department of Swift 
& Company in Chicago, IIl. 
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Sigma Delta Chi Gives 
Awards to 74 Students 
for High Scholarship 


4 Men and 70 Women in 32 Schools 
and Departments of Journalism 
Receive Certificates 





Te esck00--Beventy two men and 
women journalism students graduated in 
May and June have received the Scholar 
ship Award certificates given annually by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, Prof. Frank Thayer, School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin, 
chairman of the fraternity’s committee 
handling the awards, has announced. 

Four men and seventy women quali- 
fied for the distinction by having estab- 
lished scholastic ratings placing them in 
the upper 10 per cent of their graduating 
classes. All college work for four years is 
taken into consideration. Thirty-two 
schools and departments of journalism 
where Sigma Delta Chi has chapters are 
represented. 

The Scholarship Award program was 
established in 1927 to recognize superior 
scholarship in all college courses, in keep 
ing with the fraternity’s policy to en- 
courage broad preparation for entry into 
the professional field of journalism. 

Following is a list of the 1944 winners: 


BUTLER—Jean Brannon. 

CALIFORNIA — Constance Jean Biair, 
Yvonne Louise Drian. 

COLORADO—Jean Anne Scogin. 

DRAKE—Gretchen Hartman. 

EMORY—Madeline Rose Hosmer. 

GEORGIA—Joy Myrtle Barnett, Rhona L. 
Koplin, Ann Eley Allison. 

ILLINOIS—Marilyn Merle Rankin, Isabelle 
Buckland Marvin, Margaret Woodroe Boye, 
Zillah Katherine Day. 

INDIANA—Virginia Childers, Robert Ayres 
MacGill. 

I1OWA—Margaret Anne Kirby, Marjorie L. 
Fewel, Ellen L. Morrison. 

IOWA STATE—Lily H. Houseman. 

KANSAS—Joy May Miller, Wilma Jean 
Thiele. 

KANSAS STATE—Beth Kathleen Emmert, 
June Virginia Fredrickson. 

LOUISIANA STATE—Mary Ella Buchanan. 

MARQUETTE — Marion Benning, Wilma 
Krieg. 

MICHIGAN STATE—Mayme Emily Kalled. 

MINNESOTA—Marijorie Twedt Benson, Ruby 
R. Juster, Margaret J. Warren, Margaret E. 
Thomassian. 

MISSOURI—Myra Judith Hostetter, Alice 
June Dritz, Yvette Jean Heyman, Joan Rosa 
lind Epperson, William Manion Rice, Edna 
Julia May. 

MONTANA STATE—Patricia Cohe. 

NORTH DAKOTA—Winnifred Ueland. 

NORTHWESTERN—Helen Manheim, Jane 
Willey, Robert McNill, Marilo Lotts. 

OHIO U.—Helen Juanita Kiel, Audrey Vir 
ginia Maslow. 

OHIO STATE—Kathryn Koch, Anne Puchir. 

OKLAHOMA—Mildred Nichols, Cecile L. 
Davis, Constance C. Stippich. 

, OREGON—Margie C. Robinson, Jean Wal 
ace. 

PENN STATE—Beatrice L. Russ, Alice R 
Fox, Helen Eloise Dodd, Renee Isaacs. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Florence Pa 
tricia Ebey, Juanita Pearl Sayer. 

SOUTHERN METHODIST—Bette Ruth Hor 


ton. 

STANFORD—Philip Ward Burton, Patricia 
Jean Clary. 

SYRACUSE—Mary Louise Gilmour, Bernice 
Tandet. 

TEXAS—Fauna Long Hill, Ruth Frances 
Schumm, Lucy Ellen Gibson, Marjorie Wal 
berg Jones. 

WASHINGTON — Patricia Russell, Carol 
Smith. 

WISCONSIN—Margery A. Stoll, Jean E 
Tickler, Charlotte A. Krause, Bernice Mintz, 
Arlene B. Bahr. 
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Chic Shiek! 





Robert La Blonde 


La Blonde (Marquette °31), former- 
ly Michigan manager for the United 
Press in Detroit and later with N. W. 
Ayer and McCann, Erickson, Inc., in De- 
troit, is now serving overseas with the 
Office of War Information. He is a past 
president of the Detroit professional chap- 
ter of the fraternity. 

If Pete Dailey and Joe Lawler at Uni- 
versal Studios; Rufus Blair at Paramount 
or some of the other publicity men in 
movietown ever see this, Bob will have a 
tough time getting back to journalism. 

What did Valentino have that La Blonde 
hasn’t? 








Clayton Irwin 


Irwin, who does general and Broadway fea- 
tures for the Associated Press Features Serv- 
ice, wrote the story about Tom Paprocki, 
AP’s outstanding sports cartoonist 
in this issue. 


oad 
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Sigma Delta Chi Cites 
18 Outstanding Male 
Journalism Graduates 


Character, Competence and 


Scholarship Are Basis of 
Annual Awards 





CCmcaco —“Citation for Achieve 
ment” certificates, presented annually by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, have been awarded this year 
to 18 men graduates in journalism selected 
as outstanding in their classes at colleges 
and universities where the fraternity has 
chapters. 

The selections are made on the basis of 
character, scholarship in all college work, 
and competence to perform journalistic 
tasks. The decision in each case is made 
by a committee composed of student, 
faculty, and professional members of the 
organization. 

The purpose of the citations, which are 
not restricted to members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, is to foster high standards and en 
courage broad and thorough preparation 
by students intending to follow journalism 
as a career. 


T HE men receiving the distinction this 
year are: 

Eugene Frank Pilz, University of Colo 
rado; William Holleyman Tilly, Emory 
University; James Oliver Taggart, Univer 
sity of Illinois; Robert MacGill, Indiana 
University; Richard Carter Roberts, Iowa 
State College; Luman G. Miller, Kansas 
State College; Roger J. Koch, Marquette 
University; Wilfred E. Lindgren, Univer 
sity of Minnesota; Glenn Gaff, University 
of Missouri; Darrel Richard Doolen, 
Northwestern University; John Mack 
Taylor, Ohio University; Harold C. Robin 
son, Ohio State University; Reginald 
Goode Macready, University of Okla 
homa; Stanley Edward Weber, University 
of Oregon; Jack Bolter, Oregon State Col 
lege; Robert Walter Boswinkle, Jr., Pur 
due University; Colby John Luten, South 
ern Methodist University, and Jack Rus 
sell Maguire, University of Texas. 





CARROLL CHouINARD (Nebraska Profes 
sional ’39), formerly with the public rela 
tions department of Swift & Company, 
Chicago, and previously director of pub 
licity at the University of Nebraska, is 
now with the public relations department 
of Marshall Field & Company’s retail store 
in Chicago. 


Georce Hastam (Georgia ’40) has been 
granted a leave of absence as director of 
public relations at Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia. He 
will be associate with Clem Rainey, pub 
lisher, of the Dawson (Ga.) News, during 
his leave of absence. 





WANTED! 


EDITOR for Protestant denominational 
publishing house. Fertile opportunity and 
commensurate salary for man with ad 
vanced, graphic ideas of religious jour 
nalism. Write fully concerning background, 
earnings, personality, skills. and specialties, 
such as youth field, etc. Box No. R. Tue 
Qui, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 1, Ill 
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Capital 
Comment 


By DICK FITZPATRICK 





WY asumecron Capital wags say 
that you can’t throw a stone here without 
hitting a newspaperman. The SDX ver- 
sion of this remark is that you can’t turn 
a corner without running into a brother. 
They come and go rapidly. Not that 
SDX’s haven’t the staying power, it’s 
simply that war brings many in here and 
takes them out just as quickly. 

One of the most recent departures was 
that of Wit Rocers, Jr. (Stanford Pro- 
fessional ’39), editor and publisher of the 
Beverly Hills (Calif.) Citizen, who gave 
up his seat in the House of Representa- 
tives to accept a lieutenantcy in the U. S. 
Army. He is now on duty in England... . 
Capt. Cuartes A. Kenney (Pittsburgh 30) 
has just been transferred from the Office 
of the Provost Marshal General here to 
the Rhoads General Hospital, Utica, N. Y., 
where he is the public relations officer at 
that post... . 

Wa.vo McNavucut (Marquette ’37) now 
wears the uniform of a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy. He is assigned to aviation 
training and is stationed here. Mac left 
the picture editorship of Hearst’s Detroit 
Times. While at Marquette, where he 
headed the undergraduate chapter of 
SDX, he was Wausheka, Wis., corre- 
spondent of the Milwaukee Sentinel, the 
Chicago Tribune and International News 
Service. On graduation he joined the staff 
of the Detroit Times as a reporter and was 
subsequently a feature writer, news edi 
tor and assistant Sunday editor. 

Lyte Newtson (Oregon °41) sits in an 
office in the capital’s mammoth Pentagon 
Building as editor of Military Publications 
for the Ordnance of the Army. After 
finishing school, Nelson was editor of the 
University’s Alumni Publications and 
then spent a year and a half on the staff 
of the Portland (Ore.) Journal. Before 
coming here in March, 1943, he spent a 
year doing public relations work for his 
Alma Mater. . . Lestre ERHARDT 
(North Dakota °42) edits Congressional 
Intelligence, a report on the doings of the 
government and Congress. He is also 
editor of the Business News Service which 
serves about 40 papers. Erhardt was a 
reporter on the now defunct U. S. Daily 
for four years before his present post. 
Before that, he was on the Grand Forks 
(N. D.) Fargo Forum and then in the AP 
Bureau at Bismark. He taught for two 
years at North Dakota and studied for a 
year in France. : 

Ruppick C. Lawrence (Washington ’34) 
is now on duty with the Navy as a lieu 
tenant (j.g.). He has been director of pub 
lic relations for the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. While in Chicago as western manag 
er for American Boy, he was secretary of a 
local SDX professional chapter. He then 
became Philadelphia and Southern Man- 
ager for Fortune magazine, a post he held 
when he joined the Navy. ARCH 
Crawrorp (Iowa Professional 15) is now 
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in Washington as managing director of 
the Periodical Publishers national com- 
mittee—a group which encourages saving 
of paper in order to help save newsprint 
stocks. He is on leave of absence from 
the N. Y. office of the Saturday Evening 
Post. Before joining the Curtis Publish 
ing Co. in 1925, he was with the Webb 
Publishing Co., of St. Paul. 


Lester S. Rounps (Columbia ’27) has 
joined the staff of Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
in an executive capacity. His immediate 
job will be in connection with the Can 
Manufacturers Institute account. Mr. 
Rounds has been with the advertising firm 
of Arthur Kudner, Inc., since its inception 
in 1935, and for the preceding 6 years 
with Erwin, Wasey & Company. 





Father and Son Initiated Into SDX at Emory 





Brig.-Gen. Clark Howell, left, president and publisher of the Atlanta Constitution, is shown 
with his son, Clark, Jr., journalism student at Emory University, following their joint 
initiation into Sigma Delta Chi by the Emory chapter. Inducted at the same time were 
John Paschall, second from right, editor of the Atlanta Journal, and William Holt, right 
Atlanta, Emory senior. Members of the University of Georgia chapter also participated in 
the program. Following the ceremony, members of both chapters and some 25 Atlanta pro 
fessional members were entertained at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Raymond B. Nixon. Dr. 
Nixon is professor of journalism and chairman of the department of journalism at Emory. 


Louis Fischer, Noted Writer, Tells Texas SDX About Russia 





Russia was the main topic of conversation as officers of the University of Texas chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi got together with Louis Fischer, European correspondent for the Nation 
for 18 years, 14 of which he made his headquarters in Moscow. In the picture, snapped in 
the fountain room of the Texas Union, are (left to right) Prof. Granville Price, sponsor of 
the Texas chapter; Ralph Frede, editor of the Daily Texan, and vice president; Mr. Fischer; 
Jack Brooks, president of the chapter; Dave Tipton, secretary; and 
Weldon Brewer, treasurer and editor elect of the Texan. 


Georgia SDX Welcome New Professional Members 


we 


: 
: 





Photo by John Coffee 


Aubrey Morris, left, of Boswell, president of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi at the ewe of Georgia, is shown above welcoming three new pro 
fessional members—Hugh H. Trotti, vice-president and general manager of the Atlanta 
Constitution; William S. Morris, president and publisher, Augusta Chronicle, and regent of 
the Georgia University system, and Robert L. M. Parks, editor, the Augusta Chronicle, and 
new chairman of the Georgia Press Institute. Morris is editor of the Red and Black at Georgia. 


Some jeeps fly and some jeeps float — 
but this one was a deep-sea diver. 

rhe crew of a U. S. submarine took 
it from a pier at Pearl Harbor. They 
stowed tires and engine inside the 
sub, lashed the rest to the deck, and 
rambled all over — and under — the 
Pacific. But with so little time ashore 
to enjoy the jeep, they finally swapped 
it to a destroyer for three gallons of 
ice cream! 

Such a price for a prized possession 
shows how much service men like ice 
cream. Like the Marine who wrote 
from his jungle foxhole that he wanted 
ice cream three times a day every 
day after the war — or the report that 
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in the deep with 


Americans in Tunisia rate ice cream as 
next best to a date with a pretty girl! 

Fighting men may eat ice cream just 
because it’s good. But the nutrition 
experts regularly include it in service 
menus because it’s also a valuable food, 
rich in vitamins and calcium. 

Today, of course, the ice cream sup- 
ply is limited by the world-wide need 
for milk, cream, butter and cheese. 
But if you'll be content with your fair 
share, you can still enjoy it. 

For our part, we'll continue and en- 
large the program of research that has 
constantly improved the quality of ice 
cream — and has developed so many 
other useful and satisfying products 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
+ 7 
a jeep: 


from milk — nature’s most nearly per- 
fect food. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food .. . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 


in the towns and cities of America. 


S 
NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 




















6O years “young”... 


A MAN, THEY SAY, is as young 

as he feels. We certainly check on that. 

Here’s E & P going into its 61st year and we feel 

as zealous and eager 

as a new journalism graduate. 

Good thing we do, too, because heaven knows 
we’ve more than ever to do these war-busy days. 

Our editorial coverage is broader .. . 

war front and home front. The problems we must help 
you lick are tougher—shortages of manpower 

and newsprint, space rationing 

equipment maintenance, planning for post-war, ete. 
But, as we’ve said before . . . since type 

first kissed paper, the only 

foundation for a publishing business we know 

is that homely word . . . usefulness. So, if you'll 
pardon us now, we'll get back 


to work ... for you. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ 


Journal in America 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK. N. Y. 





